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Announcing 
for spring publication 
under the general editorship of 
ALEXANDER M. WITHERSPOON, Yale University 


A Comprehensive Revision of 


THE 
COLLEGE SURVEY 


EN GLISH 
LITERATURE 


Shorter Edition 


In One Volume 


from the original edition prepared by 
Whiting, Millett, Witherspoon, Shepard, 
Hudson, Wagenknecht, and Untermeyer. 


Chief aims in this 1951 revision: 


* to enrich and expand the representation 
from important works of major English 
writers; 
to unify and integrate the contributions 
of the original editors, each of whom 
worked independently in his own field. 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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Announcing 


A New Edition of Shakespeare 
Presenting the Complete Works 


in One Volume 


The Complete Works of 
SHAKESPEARE 


by Hardin Craig 


This new text includes all the plays, sonnets, and 
poems of Shakespeare and offers a complete coverage 
of his life and times. Scholarly and complete footnotes 
accompany each selection, and a glossary and an index 
provide additional opportunity for a better understand- 


ing of language and terminology. 


Appropriate illustrations selected from the Folger 
Shakespeare Library and the Huntington Library are 
placed throughout the book. | 


Approximately 1400 pages 
available Spring 195] 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago New York Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco 
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A COMPLETE COURSE 
in FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


NEW THIRD EDITION 
By HARRY SHAW 
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A “Best Seller’’ Since the First Edition 
More than 400 colleges and universities have used it—large and small—arts, 
technical, business, military, theological 


‘Without rival except for the Reader’s Digest in its appeal to all people.”’—F. H. Mc- 
CLoskey, Washington Square College 


The Best “Buy” in the Textbook Field Today 
The Complete Course—Rhetoric, Handbook, Readings 
Including the full text of “‘Giants in the Earth” —1315 pages—$4.25 
The Alternate Edition, without the novel—1002 pages—$3.75 
The Alternate Edition plus any Harper Modern Classic—$4.50 
The Rhetoric and Handbook alone—472 pages—$2.25 
(Books I and Il—Writing and Rewriting) 


The Readings alone—843 pages—$3.00 
(Book III—A Collection of Readings for Writers) 


The Most Teachable Freshman Composition Text Available 

Its teaching aids are truly exceptional. 

1. A new Workbook provides 128 pages of carefully planned, varied exercises, 
designed not only for review and drill, but to encourage creative thinking 
and writing. $1.00 

. A new and exceptionally useful Teacher’s Manual provides suggested as- 
signments, questions for study and discussion, answers to selected exercises, 
review tests, and reading tests. Free 

3. An attractive and convenient large Correction Chart facilitates the teacher’s 
work. Free 


Its modern “‘slant”’ appeals to teachers and students. 
Contemporary methods and practices are stressed. 
The various levels of communication are emphasized. 
Nearly a score of new modern readings are included. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS «+ 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


AN OFFICIAL ORGAN of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
W. Hatriexp, Editor La Tourette Stockwe Assistant Editor 


ADVISERS 
ELECTED BY THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Georce Arms, University of New Mexico Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago 
Kennetu N. Cameron, Indiana University Rosert E. Spitrer, University of Pennsyl- 
F. I. Carpenter, University of California * vania 


Kart Dykema, Youngstown College Donatp Staurrer, Princeton University 
Joun Gassner, Queens College 


L. Hatsteap, University of Miami Avoun Wasnen, University of Michigan 
Benyamiw B. Hickox, Michigan State College Henry W. We ts, Columbia University 
Cuartton G. Larrp, University of Nevada Austin Wricut, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
Samue. H. Monk, University of Minnesota nology 
Tuomas C, New York University Georce S. Wykorr, Purdue University 

* Resigned in protest against the action of the Regents. 
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1 Important Holt Texts 


UNDERSTANDING POETRY Revised Edition 


Cleanth Brooks, Yale University 
Robert Penn Warren, University of Minnesota 


The revised edition of this popular anthology includes in the first six sections, which con- 
stitute the SHORTER EDITION, many new analyses, questions, and exercises, and 
more selections from the modern poets. The COMPLETE EDITION contains in addi- 
tion a general anthology of poems without analyses and new sections on poetic language, 
methods of composition, and an appreciation of the work of Wordsworth, Eliot, and 
Marvell. A Manual for Teachers is available. 


“Tt is one of the best books for the teaching of poetry that I have come across. The poems 
for study have been extremely well selected, and the critical comment is always intelli- 
gent and often brilliant.’”,—Cuartes E. Eaton, University of North Carolina 

COMPLETE EDITION 1950 727 pages  cloth-bound $3.20, paper-bound $2.60 
SHORTER EDITION 1950 518 pages  cloth-bound $2.50, paper-bound $2.00 


SHORT STORIES FOR STUDY . Revised Edition 
Raymond W. Short, Hofstra College 
Richard B. Sewall, Yale University 


Twenty-four short stories, arranged in order of their complexity, are included in this re- 
vised edition of an anthology noted for its high literary quality. The stories cover a wide 
variety of types, have broad human interest, and offer a diversity of methods and tech- 
niques for study. 


1950 602 pages $2.50 


“T find this book to be a most useful one. In particular, I like the variety of the selections, 
the freedom from pedantic or neo-critical apparatus, and the movement from the Hardy 
and Irving tales to Mann and Conrad stories.” Lewis P. Simpson, Louisiana State University 


CLEAR WRITING 
Leo Kirschbaum, Wayne University 


Teachers will welcome this book for its practical approach, its very clear exposition of the 
elements of effective writing, and its ample material for study. A special feature is the last 
section which contains ten examples of excellent modern prose; five of these essays are 
analyzed in detail. Included at the end of the book is a Glossary of Grammatical Terms so 
comprehensive that it can serve as a useful handbook. 


1950 376 pages $2.40 


“This text is remarkably clear in exposition of principles. It has just the right emphasis 
on communication, and the progressive approach to grammatical usages.’”—Paut E. 
PENDLETON, California State Polytechnic College 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY . 257 Fourth avenue, New York 10 
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New Spring Publications 


IDEAS FOR WRITING: Readings for College Students 


Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, University of Tennessee 

This important new book represents much thought and class experimentation. The 
author’s aim was to find in literature the best examples of writing for the topics most 
often used as themes for student papers, and the result is 108 selections of prose and poetry 
grouped under 28 specific ideas. The guiding principle in making the selections was their 
provocativeness. Controversial material was chosen to stimulate classroom discussion. 
Throughout the book the author directs attention to the student’s writing problem by 
questions and suggestions which help him develop the idea in the readings in terms of his 
own composition needs. 


Early February About 756 pages Approximately $3.50 


PU RPOSEFUL PROSE: A Statement of Principles, with Selections 
George F. Sensabaugh & Virgil K. Whitaker, Stanford University 


This new text provides the student with the techniques of expository prose applicable to 
the types of writing most common in professional and business life. The first par: of the 
book discusses the simple principles of good writing and the second half contains : group 
of 30 pertinent readings illustrating these principles. The authors’ method is to teach by 
analysis of some of the best writers. The selections chosen, largely from modern literature, 
are of enduring value both for content and quality of exposition. 


Early February About 550 pages Approximately $3.00 


A CREATIVE APPROACH TO WRITING 


Roger Garrison, Briarcliff Junior College 

This book presents a unique approach to composition, designed to stimulate creative 
writing. It is based on the conviction that, to a point, creative writers are made, not born, 
and that writing is a craft which requires discipline in learning. The author, whose methods 
have proved very successful with his own classes, draws out the student through questions 
and informal conversations, teaching him to be aware, to see, feel, hear, and to express 
himself both accurately and imaginatively. Excerpts from modern writers are included, 
and there is a varied and excellent reading list. 


Early February About 222 pages Approximately $2.00 


PREFACE TO CRITICAL READING | Revised Edition 


Richard D. Altick, The Ohio State University 


Widely acclaimed when it was first published, this stimulating text has proved to be of 
practical use in helping students to read more critically and compose more sensitively. 
Special exercises develop the student’s analytical faculties and demonstrate the pitfalls 
of superficial reading. The revised edition includes many new allusions and illustrations, 
exercises for all the chapters have been increased in number, and the chapter on logic has 
been rewritten and enlarged. 


Early February About 360 pages Approximately $2.10 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY . 257 rounth avenue, New York 10 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
have the honor to announce 


for publication in early April 


THE LITERATURE OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


by four distinguished scholars 


ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN (Editor) 


University of Pennsylvania 


KENNETH B. MURDOCK 


Harvard University 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 


GEORGE F. WHICHER 
Amherst College 


This impressive work presents between the covers 
of a single volume an authentic and complete dis- 
cussion of the whole range of American literature, 
including the drama and magazine writing, from its 
beginnings to the present day. 1109 pages + index 
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Two New Anthologies 


MODERN POETRY 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
Edited by KIMON FRIAR and JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


By means of representative selections and accompanying commentaries, 
this book provides a definitional, chronological examination of the scope 
and development of the modern idiom in American and British poetry 
during the past one hundred years. In every case the poems included are 
representative of the highest efforts of their composers. An analytical intro- 
duction to modern poetry, Myth and Metaphysics, which provides an orien- 
tation to modern poetry, and the 116 pages of Notes to the Poems, which are 
designed to bring the reader into a closer and deeper relationship with the 
poems themselves, are outstanding features of the book. 


About this book Mark Van Doren says: “‘A very fine and useful book.” 
Mark Schorer says: “It is just the anthology that has been most needed for 
a long time.” Robert Penn Warren says: “It is a very good anthology.” 
Tall octavo, about 592 pages. 


NINE MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS 


Edited by BARRETT H. CLARK 
and WILLIAM H. DAVENPORT 


The nine modern plays presented in this collection include both great 
plays and typical “box-office”’ plays which effectively interpret significant 
American attitudes and ideas. In their selection, the editors have struck a 
nice balance between the comic and the serious, the realistic and the fan- 
tastic, the old moderns and the new moderns, and pleasant and unpleasant 
plays, representing various backgrounds, and dealing in most cases with 
characteristically American people and contemporary American life. 
Supplementing the plays are an informative general introduction, which 
includes a brief analysis of each play; short biographies of the playwrights; 
references for supplementary reading, which include biographies, other plays 
by the playwrights represented, critical surveys, source books, and maga- 
zine articles. 


The plays included are: The Hairy Ape; Street Scene; Green Grow the 
Lilacs; High Tor; Stage Door; You Can’t Take It With You; Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois; The Glass Menagerie; Command Decision. 

Large Royal 8vo., 432 pages. 


APPLETON -CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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ComPARATIVE 
Classics 


Two books for the price of one 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 


parison. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other Tragedies— 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular E 
Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH 


at Bread Loaf, Vt. 
JUNE 27-— AUGUST 11 


Special lecturers include: 


Crane Brinton Hiram Haydn 
Carl Cramer David L. Thomson 
Elizabeth Drew William Carlos 
Robert Frost Williams 


Bread Loaf School of English is located on 
the college’s lovely mountain campus. 32nd 
session includes graduate courses in Eng- 
lish and American literature, writing and 
dramatic art, criticism and teaching, the 
novel and poetry. Varied evening events. 
Informal lectures, conferences by distin- 
guished visitors. Nationally known staff, in- 
tellectual, congenial, stimulating atmos- 
phere. Early application advised. 


Write regarding admission, courses, degrees: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middlebury College Middlebury 4, Vt. 


BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


A Tour Planned for Cultural Values 


under the leadership of 


DR. J. CLARK GRAHAM 
President, Yankton College 


Visiting by motor the English Lakes, Scotland 
(Oban, Inverness, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc.), 
the Cathedral Towns, Devon, Cornwall, 
Wales, London and the Festival of Britain. 
Short mid-summer extension in the Low Coun- 
tries and Paris. Duration June 22 to Aug. 21. 
Academic Credit possibilities. 


Also tours emphasizing Art, Music, Drama, 
Classical Backgrounds, Political Science, Com- 
parative Education, Social Science, etc. 


Send for prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, INC. 
B19 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Thought and Experience in Prose 


Edited by CRAIG R. THOMPSON, Lawrence College 
and JOHN HICKS, John B. Stetson University 


‘No work exists or can be read in a vacuum. Every intelligent expres- 
sion of human thought and experience is part of a dense web of rela- 
tionship between idea and idea.’ A respect for ideas, and for the ability 
of undergraduate students to deal with them, underlies the choices of 
the editors of this new collection. Merely topical material has been 
avoided in favor of selections of lasting importance—though the book 
is by no means lacking in controversial selections—and annotation and 
study aids have been introduced as unobtrusively as possible. The 
emphasis is on more recent writers, with a generous representation of 
the nineteenth and some attention to the eighteenth centuries. 


Modern Short Stories 


Edited by MARVIN FELHEIM, FRANKLIN B. 
NEWMAN, and WILLIAM R. STEINHOFF 
University of Michigan 


Working on the theory that a certain complexity is essential to a genu- 
inely teachable story, the editors of this new anthology have deliberately 
chosen stories which represent complication of expression, complica- 
tion of symbol or thesis, and complication of meaning. They have at 
the same time kept the emphasis on subject matter relating more or 
less directly to students’ own experience, and have included more 
stories involving humor than are often found in textbooks of this sort. 
A number of the selections have not before appeared in anthologies. 
Study aids are available in a separately bound supplement. 


Both books will be available in spring 1951— 
Write for sample copies 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Recent and Forthcoming Texts 


Seventeenth Century 


Verse and Prose 


VOLUMES | & Il 


Compiled by three editors with extensive knowledge of the intellectual 
life and literature of 17th century England, this anthology is a selection 
of the major writings of that period. Bibliographies and editors’ critical 
comments reflect the emphases in modern literary scholarship. 


Vol. I to be published in Spring, 1951 
Vol. II to be published early in 1952 


Practice of Composition 


THIRD EDITION FORM B 


Long a popular book with Freshman English instructors, this third 
edition of Practice of Composition is a functional combination of text, 
grammar, and workbook. The explanatory and illustrative materials 
are the same as in FORM A, but the tests and exercises are different. 
Coming in the Spring. 


English Fundamentals 


THIRD EDITION FORM B 


Intensive drill and review in the basic principles of grammar for the 
student and time-saving teaching aids for the instructor make this book 
especially well-suited to large classes, shortage of time, and students 
with poor previous preparation. Coming in the Spring. 


Readable Writing 


Here is a text which invites its readers to write imaginatively and cre- 
atively and offers them repeated opportunities to see writing repro- 
duced step-by-step from an initial attempt to the finished version. $2.90 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LETTERS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly The Kenyon School of English) 


FOURTH SESSION—the first at Indiana University—will be held 
JUNE 19 to AUGUST 3 


Senior Fellows— @ Probable Staff: Austin Warren, Allen Tate, 


John Crowe Ransom Francis Fergusson, Philip Rahv, Arthur Mizener, 
Austin Wessun Delmore Schwartz, Philip Blair Rice, Eric 


e ey. 
Director— Bent! y 
Richard B. Hudson 


The Fellows— 


Newton Arvin 
Eric Bentley 
Richard Blackmur @ Evening forums will be held weekly. 

Cleanth Brooks 

Kenneth Burke 

Richard Chase @ Auditors will be welcome on full or part-time 
William Empson 

Francis Fergusson basis. 

Alfred Kazin 


L. C. Knights F 
Recher Lentil @ Plans are being drawn up to offer an M.A. de 


Arthur Mizener gree in criticism through the Graduate School 
Philip Rahv of Indiana University. 

Herbert Read 

Philip Blair Rice 

Mark Schorer @ Tuition will be $60.00 for full course. Scholar- 
pone, emgaaare ships and fellowships will be offered if possible. 
Robert Penn Warren 
— — @ Room and board are available in Indiana Uni- 


Morton Dauwen Zabel versity dormitories at moderate rates. 


@ Graduate courses in literature with emphasis 
on literary criticism will be offered. 


Full information is published in the Bulletin of the School of Letters, which will 
be mailed on request. 


Ricuarp B. Hupson, Director 
The School of Letters 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Indiana University Writers’ Conference will be held July 8-14. Staff to 
be announced. Information may be obtained from Mr. Hudson. 
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Now there are BF titles in the 


MODERN LIBRARY 
COLLEGE EDITIONS 


at cach 
We will be delighted to send complimentary 


examination copies to faculty members anywhere* 


AUSTEN, Paiwe anp 
Pagjyupice and SENSE AND 
SENSIBILITY 


BALZAC, Pere Gorniot and 
Eucenre GRANDET 


BRONTE, Jane Eyre 


T4 BRONTE, Wuruerinc 
HeicHts 


TS BUTLER, Tue Way or 
FLesn 


T6 CERVANTES, Dow Quixote 
DANTE, Tue Divine 
CoMEDY 

T8 DEFOE, Mott FLanvers 


T9 DICKENS, A Tae or 
Two Crrms 


T10 DICKENS, Davin 
CopPEerFIELD 


T1l DOSTOYEVSKY, Crime 
AND PUNISHMENT 


T12 DOSTOTEVSRY, Tue 
BroTHERS KARAMAZOV 


T13 Escut Famous 
ELImzaBETHAN 


Tl4 Essays AND 
Orner Waitincs 


T15 FIELDING, Tom Jones 
T16 FIELDING, Joszrn 
ANDREWS 


T17 FLAUBERT, MapaMe 
Bovary 


T18 FRANKLIN, Avutosi0c- 
RAPHY AND SELECTED 
WritTINGS 


T19 GOETHE, Faust 


T20 HARDY, THe Mayor or 
CASTERBRIDGE 


T21 HAWTHORNE, Tue 
ScarLcet LETTER 


T22 HOMER, Tue 
T23 HOMER, Tue Opyssey 


T24 IBSEN, A Do Hovsz, 
Guosts, etc. 


T25 MACHIAVELLI, Tue 
Prince anv Tue Dis- 
COURSES 

T26 MELVILLE, Mosy Dicx 


T27 MEREDITH, Tue 
or RicHarp FEeveReEL 


T28 MILTON, Tue Compete 
PoETRY AND SELECTED ProsE 


T29 MOLIERE, Prays 
T30 Seven Famous Greek PLays 
T31 STERNE, SHANDY 


T32 SWIFT, TRAVELS 
AND OrHer Writincs 


T33 THACKERAY, Vanrry Fam 


T34 THACKERAY, Henry 
EsmMonpD 


T35 THOREAU, WALDEN and 
HER WRITINGS 


T36 TOLSTOY, Anna KARENINA 


T37 TROLLOPE, Barcuester 
Towers and THe WarDEN 


T38 TURGENEV, Fatuers 
Sons 


T39 VIRGIL, Works 


T40 WHITMAN, Leaves or 
Grass AND SELECTED Prost 


T41 WORDSWORTH, Sevectep 
Poetry 


T42 BELLAMY, Looxinc 
T43 BROWNING, Sevectep Poetry 

144 BYRON, Se.ectep Poetry 

T45 CRANE, Rep Bapvce or Counace 


T46 HARDY, Tess or THE 
d’URBERVILLES 


T47 JAMES, Portrart or a Lapy 


T48 KEATS, Poetry anv SELECTED 
Prose 


T49 POPE, Se_ectrep Works 


T50 SHELLEY, Sevectep Poetry 
AND ProsE 


T51 THUCYDIDES, Comp.ete 
Writincs 


In entering requests, please indicate (1) title of book, (2) your name and 
address, and (3) the course for which the title is under consideration. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC., 457 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 22 
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Ready this Spring 


For Courses in Communications and Freshman English: 


READINGS FOR 
COMPREHENSION 


by Benfield Pressey and Robert Murray Bear of Dartmouth College 


A combination of readings and exercises which will appeal to courses 
in Communications. The text is designed to promote better and faster 
reading, more fluent writing, and readier speaking. The readings, by 
modern writers, deal with questions of timeless value, and the exercises 
and topics are widely varied. 


* 


Jn the Modern Standard Authors Series: 


THE STORIES OF F SCOTT FITZGERALD 


28 Stories with an introduction by Malcolm Cowley 


This new collection includes a group of previously unpublished stories 
from Fitzgerald’s later years, as well as many familiar and long admired 
examples. It evaluates his work from the perspective of the present, just 
when a new awareness of his importance as a writer is emerging. 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY 


WITH ANTHOLOGY FOR ENJOYMENT OF POETRY 
by Max Eastman 


Here is a combined, one volume edition of this favorite introduction to 
poetry—both ENJOYMENT OF POETRY and an anthology. It has 
been revised within the past ten years and is now available in a special 
student edition in the popular Modern Standard Authors Series. 


College Department 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS » 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


An Anthology of Imaginative Literature from Chaucer 
to T. S. Eliot, in seven individual volumes. 


Edited by Maynard Mack, William Frost, and Leonard Dean 


ENGLISH MASTERPIECES is based on the proposition that what students enjoy and 
should get in a literature course are works of the imagination, studied primarily as works 
of art, with something of value for the student today. Attention throughout the volumes 
is focused on major authors and eminently teachable works. Literary creations as such 
are emphasized; the student is not sidetracked into a study of social, political, or lit- 
erary history. 

ENGLISH MASTERPIECES allots a volume to each significant literary age or style: 
Chaucer, Elizabethan Drama, Renaissance Poetry, Milton, The Augustans, Romantic 
and Victorian Poetry, and Modern Poetry. 


Introductory essays combine an extremely high level of critical perception with enough 
history to make the literature meaningful as an expression of its age. Excellent and copi- 
ous introductory notes for each period and for each individual work in the period supply 
full glosses and other pertinent information. 


Brief biographies and bibliographies are in the calendar of authors at the back of the 
book. Citations of important critical writings on particular works are listed separately at 
the back of each book. 


VOLUME 8—SELECTED PROSE will be published in March, 1951. Text list $2.25 
Volumes 1-6—Text list $1.25 each Volume 7—Text list $1.50 
7 volumes boxed—Text list $7.85 


THINKING STRAIGHT: A Guide for Readers and Writers, by Monroe C. 
Beardsley, applies logic and semantics to the freshman English program. With 
applications for both reading and writing, THINKING STRAIGHT is designed 
to prepare the student for practical problems of everyday life by showing him how 
to avoid the pitfalls of loose thinking. Short check-up quizzes follow each section 
and longer exercises are at the end of each chapter. 


Published 1950 278 pages 8}” 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE 


Volume I2 


MARCH 1951 


ENGLISH 


Number 6 


The Film Director's Contribution to the Screen 


KENNETH MACGOWAN* 


A\wonc the many aspects of movieland 
that must puzzle the thoughtful layman 
is the prominence given to the director. 
Playgoers talk and critics write of Arthur 
Miller’s The Death of a Salesman or T.S. 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party; but the movie- 
goers and the men who write about films 
have always identified a motion picture 
by the name of its director, never of its 
writer. In the days of the silent film it 
was Griffith’s Birth of a Nation or De 
Mille’s King of Kings; when sound came 
in, it was Hitchcock’s Thirty-nine Steps 
or Ford’s Informer; and today it is John 
Huston’s Asphalt Jungle or Billy Wilder’s 
Sunset Boulevard. (Of late years, indeed, 
the advertising and film titles have added 
an extra emphasis; as with the motion 
pictures of most prominent directors, we 
read that Asphalt Jungle is “A John Hus- 
ton Production” and that it is “Directed 
by John Huston.’’) 

The supremacy of the director seemed 
natural enough in the silent days. The 
script was hardly more than a plot out- 
line. The man who first called the story 
of a film a “scenario” may or may not 
have known of the commedia dell’arie, 
but the comparison was apt. The direc- 
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tor ornamented and altered the plot as 
he shot, and even the “titles” —as they 
called the stray bits of dialogue flashed 
on the screen—were rewritten as the film 
was cut and edited. The director, not un- 
naturally, had control of every aspect 
of film-making. 

Today the dominance of the director 
is still a fact. Though, so far as the mod- 
ern film is concerned, we may say that in 
the beginning is the word—the written 
word, which later becomes the spoken 
word—some directors work with the 
writers from the very start, and all have 
some hand in remolding the script nearer 
to their heart’s desire. Beyond the writ- 
ing of the “‘continuity’’—the current six- 
bit word that has replaced “scenario’’— 
the director exercises a very natural and 
important power through his maneuver- 
ing of the camera and the actors and his 
drawing-forth of emotionally effective 
performances under conditions utterly 
alien to the rehearsals of the stage. 

In only one way is the task of the direc- 
tor in handling actors on the sound stage 
easier than in the theater. Concentrating 
on a single scene at a time—indeed, on a 
single shot and even a single line of dia- 
logue—he can repeat the shot a dozen 
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times until he has led, cajoled, cozened, 
or browbeaten the actor into giving him 
just the reading he wants. (This is the 
secret of the admirable performances of 
actors who have always been “hams” on 
the stage and of children, horses, and 
even cats.) 

In one important respect, however, 
the film director’s task is far harder than 
that of the director in the theater be- 
cause he has to shoot each scene by it- 
self, completely separated from the 
scenes that precede or follow it. On the 
stage, the director and the actor develop 
a sense of emotional continuity as they 
rehearse an act at a time and finally the 
whole play. On the sound stage the direc- 
tor and the actor concentrate on a single 
scene and in fifteen minutes or half an 
hour pass from a line reading through a 
dress rehearsal to a “first-night perform- 
ance”’ before the camera. Worse still, for 
reasons of economy, the scenes have to 
be shot in higgledy-piggledy order; the 
director may have to start with the end 
of the picture and then return to the be- 
ginning, or he may be compelled to shoot 
in one or more consecutive days all the 
scenes that take place in a single setting 
—scenes that may range through weeks, 
months, or years. Obviously, this means 
that the director is given the enormously 
difficult and enormously important task 
of keeping the whole development of ac- 
tion and character in his head and of so 
shaping the performances of the actors 
in each scene that, when some hundred 
and fifty scenes and some four hundred 
separate shots are put together, the char- 
acterizations and the story flow on con- 
sistently and effectively. 

Another reason for the director’s domi- 
nance lies in a peculiar property of this 
art that is, as British film-maker Basil 
Wright has put it, “the child of the 
laboratory and the machine.” Editing, 
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or cutting, which is the splicing of one 
scene or shot before or after another, 
produces emotional or conceptual effects 
that may be quite foreign to the individ- 
ual shots. 

A Russian experiment of the silent 
days explains this power of association 
in its simplest terms. A director photo- 
graphed a close-up of a man looking off 
to the left with no expression of particu- 
lar meaning, and he photographed two 
other scenes of contradictory meaning— 
for instance, a child playing happily and 
a child crying. When the director showed 
the close-up of the man, and followed it 
by the shot of the happy child, and then 
by the close-up again, his test audience 
thought the actor was registering pleas- 
ure. When he substituted the scene with 
the crying child, another group of spec- 
tators detected sorrow in the man’s gaze. 

This psychological effect of one scene 
upon another was of primary importance 
only in the silent film, for in a ‘‘talkie’’ 
the emotion of a scene is defined by the 
dialogue and cannot be seriously altered 
by juxtaposition of other scenes. Yet to- 
day the same association of ideas that is 
inherent in one scene rapidly succeeding 
another enables the director to play 
tricks with time and space. He may show 
a scene in which a man leaves an interior 
setting on a sound stage, then he may 
cut to the same actor walking out on the 
terrace of a house overlooking Lake 
Maggiore; the audience accepts the idea 
that the room and the terrace are both in 
Italy. Similarly, a director may cut from 
a newsreel shot of marching soldiers to 
a close-up of the tear-stained face of 
Ethel Barrymore, and we know, even 
before he has cut to a close-up of Van 
Johnson in a battle helmet jogging along 
an invisible treadmill, that Miss Barry- 
more is a sorrowing grandmother watch- 
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ing a boy march off to war in a regi- 
ment of infantry. 

One might call this magic of editing 
the grammar of the film—‘“the means of 
showing the relationships between words 
as used in speech or writing,” as The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary puts it. The 
director dominates this kind of film 
grammar because he may shoot the 
scenes in such a fashion that the film- 
cutter has no choice but to cut and 
fasten the various scenes together in ex- 
actly the way that the director has pre- 
visioned. 

Film has its syntax, too, and there the 
director also dominates. “Sentence con- 
struction, the grammatical arrangement 
of words in speech or writing” —again I 
quote from Oxford—has its parallel in 
the shooting of a film scene and the use 
of various shots or angles. If there is a 
group of people in a room, the director 
may make a “long shot,” or “establishing 
shot,”’ of the group and the room. He 
may then shoot a “medium shot,” a 
closer view of all the men and women, 
covering most of the dialogue. Next he 
may photograph a couple of actors in a 
“two shot,’’ and after that the “close- 
ups” of individuals and “over-shoulder 
shots’”’ which concentrate first on one 
speaker, then on another. The director 
may combine some of these types of 
shots by having the camera roll forward 
as it photographs the scene or by having 
it turn from one character to another. 
Much of the dialogue may be repeated in 
two or more of the shots. It is the cutter’s 
task to assemble all this, using parts of 
various shots, to tell the story of that 
scene as effectively as possible. The direc- 
tor may instruct him, beforehand, as to 
what shots to use at what points, or he 
may wait and correct the cutter’s “sen- 
tence structure”’ after the scene is assem- 
bled. Certain directors, who shoot many 
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angles of every scene, do a great deal of 
the actual cutting themselves. They jug- 
gle with two-shots, close-ups, and over- 
shoulder shots until they find which com- 
bination conveys best the effect they are 
striving for. Often a shot that may have 
seemed effective on the sound stage 
proves to be not nearly so potent in the 
actual film, when seen in the projection 
room, as another shot carrying the same 
dialogue. 

To continue my grammatical compari- 
son, the film has its punctuation marks. 
For many years they have included the 
following: The ‘‘fade out’’ and “fade in,”’ 
indicating by a short period of darkness 
that a ‘‘sequence’’—comparable to a 
scene in a play—has ended; the “dis- 
solve,” in which, as one scene fades out, 
the next fades in over it, indicating a 
short gap of time or a change of scene 
within a sequence; a “wipe,”’ one scene 
moving across the screen and replacing 
another, which is sometimes used in- 
stead of a dissolve where figures move 
rapidly from scene to scene; a blurred 
“swish shot,” produced by moving the 
camera very swiftly and used sparingly 
to add excitement to a change of scene or 
a passage of time; a “double exposure,” 
in which a scene from the past is super- 
imposed over the close-up of a man who 
is thinking or talking of a remote event. 
These punctuation marks of time and 
place may be imposed by the cutter or 
the director, but they are usually called 
for by the writer as an essential part of 
his conception of the progress of the 
story. 

Because the cutter, watching on the 
sound stage and editing in his room, 
gains so much knowledge of the peculiar 
art of film-making, he has long been, in a 
sense, apprenticed in direction. For many 
years one of the easiest ways to the direc- 
tor’s chair was through the cutting-room; 
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Frank Capra (Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
State of the Union) and Lewis Milestone 
(All Quiet on the Western Front, A Walk 
in the Sun) are two of many examples. 

Before the cutter rose to directorial 
power in the silent days, the first direc- 
tors were actors like D. W. Griffith or 
Henry King (Tol’able David, Twelve 
O'Clock High, The Gunfighter), who came 
to Hollywood from stock companies or 
touring shows. With the advent of sound, 
many stage directors were transmogrified 
to the screen; John Cromwell (Of Human 
Bondage, Anna and the King of Siam), 
George Cukor (Little Women, David Cop- 
perfield, A Double Life), and Elia Kazan 
(A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Boomerang, 
Panic in the Streets) may serve as exam- 
ples. Today the screen writers are con- 
tributing some of the most notable and 
most accomplished of our new directors 
—George Seaton (Miracle on 34th Street, 
The Big Lift), Joseph Mankiewicz (A 
Letter to Three Wives, No Way Out), Billy 
Wilder (Lost Weekend, Sunset Boulevard), 
and Robert Rossen (All the King’s Men, 
The Brave Bulls). And I must not forget 
the pioneer writer-director—and often 
producer, too—Preston Sturges (The 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek and The Con- 
quering Hero). 

Going through some correspondence 
with Bernard Shaw over an abortive at- 
tempt of mine to make a film version of 
The Devil’s Disciple in 1934, I find him— 
ahead of his time as usual—suggesting 
not only that a playwright should pre- 
pare the screen play of his own drama 
but that he should turn director and put 
it on celluloid: “there is nothing for it 
but to assume that the author knows his 
job, and stand or fall by it. This is, 
of course, unless the author can stand by 
and produce [the English stage then 
used the words “produce” and “pro- 
ducer”’ as we use “direct” and “‘director’’] 
his work himself, which is the ideal plan.” 
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In fairness to the director who does not 
write and also to the director who does 
considerable writing or rewriting, I 
should note that not all screen writers 
who have tried their hands at directing 
have been successful. Comparing the di- 
rector of a film to the conductor of an 
orchestra, Leigh Jason—who has turned 
from practicing direction in Hollywood 
to teaching direction at UCLA—points 
out that, while Rachmaninoff is a superb 
conductor of his own music, Stravinski 
leaves something to be desired when he 
assumes a similar role. Furthermore, as 
Mr. Jason rightly asserts, there will 
always be directors who can’t write and 
writers who can’t direct. Another screen 
director, Irving Pichel, observes quite as 
rightly that it is easier for a writer to 
learn to direct than for a director to 
learn to write. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
writer-director has come to prominence 
in a period when the drawing power of 
the star has been on the decline. Fresh- 
ness or power of story is at last of more 
importance at the box office than the fa- 
cial magnetism of a beautiful woman or a 
dynamic man. The pseudo-documen- 
taries from The House on g2nd Street to 
Boomerang and Lost Boundaries, films 
with novel plots such as The Miracle on 
34th Street, Francis, The Next Voice You 
Hear, and Mister 880, or novel back- 
grounds such as The Big Lift, The Third 
Man, Panic in the Streets, and The Brave 
Bulls, or unconventionality of characters 
such as All the King’s Men, The Cham- 
pion, and The Men; these relatively star- 
less films have outgrossed many of the 
competitive vehicles of Gary Cooper, 
Clark Gable, Claudette Colbert, and 
Bette Davis. Some of these fresher pic- 
tures were made by writer-directors. 
They were all stamped with some qual- 
ity of authorship. They certainly did not 
owe their success to the work of estab- 
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lished, old-line directors any more than 
to stars. 

Impressed by the dominant part that 
the director plays in the shooting and as- 
sembling of a film, most motion-picture 
critics and habitual moviegoers are in- 
clined to feel that each director stamps 
his films with some kind of very signifi- 
cant and easily recognized hallmark. I 
think, however, that if you challenged 
these writers and spectators to look at a 
single sequence in the middle of a new 
picture by Alfred Hitchcock, John Ford, 
Elia Kazan, Billy Wilder, John Huston, 
or Fritz Lang, and to tell you—without 
benefit of the credit titles—who had 
made the picture, they would fail to 
identify the director. 

Different directors have different 
styles. They use the syntax of the film 
differently. But there are always two, 
three, or a half-dozen men who use one 
and the same style, just as there are two, 
three, or a half-dozen men who use an- 
other style. 

Take what I have called the syntax of 
the film—the use of long, medium, close, 
and over-shoulder shots, varied by cam- 
era movement. Some directors like to 
roll in from a long shot to a medium shot, 
even to a close-up. Some like to start on 
a close-up or even an “insert” of an in- 
animate object such as a calendar or a 
watch, and move back to take in the 
whole group. Some like to “pan” the 
camera, to swing it from one face or thing 
to another. Some like to mount the cam- 
era on a crane high in the air and swing 
down to a close shot, or vice versa. 

A number of directors use all these dif- 
ferent kinds of shooting techniques. Some 
stick to the simplest possible use of the 
camera, eschewing movement to a great 
extent and cutting easily and quickly 
from shot to shot. Older directors like De 
Mille (The Ten Commandments, Samson 
and Delilah), Michael Curtiz (Casa- 


blanca, Life with Father), Henry Hatha- 
way (The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, Call 
North Side 777), and William Wellman 
(A Star Is Born, The Ox-Bow Incident), 
together with newer men like Billy 
Wilder, Elia Kazan, and John Huston 
(The Treasure of Sierra Madre, The As- 
phalt Jungle), are devoted to the mov- 
ing camera. John Ford (The Informer, 
How Green Was My Valley, Young Mr. 
Lincoln), Irving Pichel (The Pied Piper, 
Destination Moon), Leo McCarey (The 
Awful Truth, Going My Way), and Frank 
Capra, have little interest in intricate 
camera movement. 

While veterans like Curtiz moved the 


camera rather obviously—delighting in’ 


showing the entire extent of each new 
setting and then using a rolling camera 
crane to move in to a close-up or a small 
group—men like Kazan and Wilder move 
the camera very elaborately within inti- 
mate scenes, but do this so skilfully that 
the audience is unconscious of the cam- 
era; a procedure that follows the sound 
dictum of “art disguising art.’’ On the 
other hand, Laurence Olivier (Henry V, 
Hamlet), coming suddenly from the thea- 
ter to a film directorship, strives too hard 
to be what he considers ‘cinematic’; 
his “galloping camera” was one of the 
blemishes on his Hamlet. 

The present vogue of intricate camera 
movement began, perhaps, with Orson 
Welles’s directorial debut in Citizen 
Kane. He shook up a film industry that 
after an earlier period of experimental 
progress had become technically rather 
stagnant. His use of radio sound effects, 
such as the “echo chamber”’ that gave 
the great rooms of Kane’s fabulous estate 
“Xanadu” an added dimension, was a 
definite contribution. Camerawise, how- 
ever, he cultivated too many “trick an- 
gles” —placing the camera on the floor 
for no reason at all, moving his actors 
and his camera at the same time so as 
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to pass from two-shots to close-ups and 
over-shoulder shots—with the result that 
the audience became far too conscious of 
pictorial artifice. Yet one has to recognize 
that Welles’s eccentric experiments 
stirred other new directors to restudy 
the possibilities of camera movement. 
Another influence was economic. Hol- 
lywood has had to seek economies in pro- 
duction. Every “‘set-up”—the changing 
of lights as the camera is moved from one 
static position to another—consumes 
time and therefore money. Once lights 
are set and the actors are rehearsed for a 
“moving shot,” much longer stretches of 
dialogue and action can be recorded in a 
single “take.” The directors now plan 
their work much more thoroughly in ad- 
vance ahd even rehearse the more im- 
portant actors for a week or so before 
production begins—something George 
Arliss insisted on many years ago when 
he first came from the stage to the screen. 
In Rope Alfred Hitchcock pushed the 
moving camera, as well as rehearsal, to 
its final—and, I think, mistaken—per- 
fection by using no “cuts” at all and 
shooting the whole story as a continuous 
scene that occupied the same time on the 
screen as the story would have occupied 
in real life, and that kept the camera 
moving slowly—far too slowly and too 
obviously—about the single setting. 
Welles and Wilder must be credited 
with adding a new punctuation mark to 
the grammar of the film. “Dissolves”’ 
have been used, rather confusingly, both 
in short, forward-moving transitions of 
time and place and in “flashbacks,”’ or 
regressions to some event out of the past. 
When Welles was making his Macbeth 
two years ago, he borrowed the “out-of- 
focus’’ device that had been used by tele- 
vision in a rather haphazard manner to 
blur out one scene and blur in the next; 
Welles employed this to heighten the im- 
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pact of the sequence in which Macbeth 
murders Duncan. In Sunset Boulevard 
Wilder used the “out-of-focus” effect 
much more logically as a substitute for 
the dissolve to carry the action back from 
the dead body of the young writer in the 
swimming pool to the story of how he 
came to die. Other directors, always on 
the alert for technical improvements, 
will undoubtedly adopt this new punc- 
tuation mark that Welles borrowed 
rather blindly from television and that 
Wilder put to what seems its proper use. 
(Perhaps I should note that “out-of- 
focus” scenes were first used many years 
ago in films, but only to show the dis- 
tortion of a scene when viewed by a 
character suffering from intoxication or 
great illness.) 

I have dwelt on photographic tech- 
niques to show that the individuality of 
a director does not lie in what he does 
with his all-important camera. Mood, as 
indicated by the subject of a film and 
the tempo of action and the handling of 
actors, comes closer to identifying direc- 
tors as individual, creative artists. No 
one can mistake the hand of De Mille in 
ornate, historical spectacles like The 
Crusades, The Sign of the Cross, or Sam- 
son and Delilah, though his film The Story 
of Doctor Wassel might be the work of 
any one of a dozen other men. Ford’s 
restrained and honest handling of How 
Green Was My Valley, Young Mr. Lincoln, 
Stagecoach, and The Grapes of Wrath is 
as unmistakable as his broad “Irish” 
humor when he “hokes up” western 
cavalrymen in Fort A pache. 

Yet, even by the test of mood of story 
and performance, the work of many out- 
standing directors cannot be completely 
identified. Hitchcock is a master of subtle 
suspense in mystery films and “‘thrillers”’ 
that go back to The Vanishing Lady, but 
Carrol Reed’s Night Train might be mis- 
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taken for a Hitchcock film. Fritz Lang 
(M, The Woman in the Window) had for 
many years a certain individuality that 
lay partly in morbid or mordant subjects 
as well as striking camera shots; yet of 
late years the work of Kazan, Huston, 
and Wilder might be mistaken for Lang’s. 
Frank Capra and Leo McCarey have the 
same aptitude for warm, humorous, 
slightly exaggerated comedy, as demon- 
strated in the former’s Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town and the latter’s Going My Way. 
The work of two exceptionally good 
writer-directors, Joseph Mankiewicz 
and George Seaton, has much in com- 
mon. The first seven realistic films out of 
postwar Italy—from The Open City to 
Paisan—might all have been the work of 
Roberto Rossellini, but they were actu- 
ally directed by four different men. 

Often the range of a director is so wide 
that identification is difficult: Hitch- 
cock’s work runs from The Thirty-nine 
Steps to Rebecca, Ford’s from The In- 
former to Fort Apache, Kazan’s from A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn to Panic in the 
Streets, Henry King’s from In Old Chi- 
cago to Twelve O’Clock High and The Gun- 
Sighter. 

In the bitter and all but complete 
realism of the recent Italian films and in 
the mature and urbane intelligence of the 
British, any moviegoer can sense an ap- 
proach that sets them off from all or all 
but a very few of the Hollywood prod- 
ucts. Our directors—and our writers, to 
a great extent—give their pictures a kind 
of heightened quality of action, acting, 
and speech that is not strictly realistic 
and that almost approaches theatrical- 
ism. The stage is a place where the innate 
artificiality of setting and the frank ex- 
posure of interaction between audience 
and performers militate against complete 
realism and reward a truly theatrical ef- 
fect. Though the physical screen is just 


as artificial as the scenery of the stage, 
photography implies, willy-nilly, a kind 
of actuality. When we watch the motion 
picture, we feel irresistibly that we are 
watching actual events. When Holly- 
wood makes these events extra sharp, 
extra effective—almost theatrical, in 
fact—we feel that they are not neces- 
sarily true, and this is much more up- 
setting than more pronounced artificial- 
ity on the stage. The great distinction 
between Hollywood films and English or 
French or Italian films is that ours have 
a convenient effectiveness about them 
that is alien to the medium itself. Com- 
pared with Odd Man Out, our Asphalt 
Jungle has just a shade of unreality. This 
is a distinction that does not exist be- 
tween the great literary works of our 
various nations. 

If we can wax at all hopeful about the 
state of our movies, it is because of two 
recent developments. 

One is relatively unimportant, though 
it does contribute to the reality of motion 
pictures. This is the use of real exteriors 
and even real interiors instead of the 
studio-manufactured settings that we 
have been used to since the end of the 
silent era. Beginning with The Pride of 
the Marines, which had the authentic 
flavor of West Philadelphia, Hollywood 
directors have gone more and more to the 
actual locales of their stories. This has 
culminated, for the moment, in Panic in 
the Streets, in which the rooms, quite as 
much as the streets and railroad yards 
and levees, were found and photographed 
in New Orleans. 

The other hopeful sign is the increas- 
ing importance of the writer. I do not 
wish to imply that the movie has sud- 
denly grown mature and taken its place 
beside the novel and the short story. I 
mean merely that, within the strict limi- 
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tations of an art dedicated to a hundred 
million people alive today, story values 
are at last being recognized as of primary 
importance and that the writer-director 
is now vying for the position held by the 
actor-director, the cutter-director, and 
the director who came from the stage. 
Finally, let me say again that, however 
vital a contribution the director may 
make to the motion picture, he remains 
a relatively anonymous artist. The more 


Sroventsin America’s literature courses 
during the last ten years have frequently 
been roused to almost open revolt when 
they hear their teachers attack one of the 
few poems they have any reverence for— 
Joyce Kilmer’s “ Trees.”’ The atmosphere 
in class on the day of this revelation from 
the New Criticism is always invigorat- 
ing, completely different from the apathy 
that so often reigns in required literature 
courses. 

Most of the teachers who use the shock 
technique of the analysis of “Trees” in 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn War- 
ren’s Understanding Poetry find it very 
easy to answer the objections of students 
who are totally without critical terms or 
methods. However, by a different appli- 
cation of the objective methods of mod- 
ern textual criticism, it is just as possible 
to prove “Trees” a great poem as a bad 
one. 

By approaching the poem as if it were 
worth analyzing with complete scientific 
(or pseudo-scientific) impartiality, all the 
bitter comments of the Understanding 
Poetry critics can be completely reversed. 

* State University of Iowa. 
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notable painter signs his canvas in every 
brush stroke. The novelist of stature 
leaves his mark—less obviously, perhaps 
—on the words he organizes. The film 
director may give us something of pe- 
culiar value—within the limits of this 
art of mass appeal—but he finds it hard 
and, indeed, almost impossible to give 
unique shape to the photography of liv- 
ing beings and the organization of the 
grammar of the film. 


A tower of meanings on several levels can 
be erected which bears just as much rela- 
tionship to the truth as the arguments 
Brooks and Warren used to destroy it. 
Such an analysis may be worth while— 
not as a criticism of the poem but as a 
comment on close reading as a critical 
practice. 

The major objection Understanding 
Poetry raises to “‘Trees” is that its im- 
agery is not consistent. “If the tree is 
compared to a human being, the reader 
has a right to expect a consistent use to 
be made of the aspects of the human 
being which appear in the poem.” But 
the tree, they say, is first treated as a 
sucking babe, then, without warning, is 
old enough to indulge in religious devo- 
tions, etc. ‘“The poet confuses his reader 
if the reader tries actually to see the im- 
ages the poet uses or tries to think about 
their implications.” 

The critics immediately recognize that 
there is a great body of poetry which does 
not maintain literal accuracy in the prog- 
ress of its imagery, but they say that 
“there must be a strict transition from 
one comparison or image to the next” 
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and cite Burns’s “ My love is like a red, 
red rose”’ as an example. 

Such criticism is at least in part an ex- 
ample of what W. K. Wimsatt has called 
the “‘affective fallacy’’—that is, judging 
a poem by the way it affects the reader or 
by the reader’s own prejudiced opinions 
of what a poem ought to be. Of course it 
may strike Mr. Brooks and Mr. Warren 
as illegitimate for a poem to change the 
figure in midstream, just as Antony and 
Cleopatra was a bad play to the eight- 
eenth-century critics because its scene 
moved around so much; but that is 
hardly relevant. 

However, we may grant the demand 
for consistency in imagery and still de- 
fend “Trees.”” The typographical ar- 
rangement of the central four couplets 
into separate stanzas indicates that there 
is a strict transition between them, and 
the recognition of the orderly pattern of 
these images establishes a totally new 
relationship on two entirely different lev- 
els of meaning which reinforce the con- 
tent of the poem. 

The sympathetic analyst notices that 
the four stanzas which equate tree- 
woman are not coexistent but in chrono- 
logical order. We have first the babe, 
suckling the breast of earth; then the 
child with its simple faith; next the 
young maiden in the first blush of love, 
decorating her hair with robins; and, 
last, the full-blown woman with snow on 
her bosom, fulfilling the purpose of her 
creation by living “intimately” with 
rain, producing from this union, we may 
infer, buds and seed pods in the everlast- 
ing cycle of God’s creation. 

The objection may be offered that all 
the stanzas are in the present tense, indi- 
cating that they are contemporaneous. 
But the indication is, rather, that the 
flow of creative nature is a cyclical one 
and that God’s power is a persistent 
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force unrelated to time. Note that the 
only past tense line in the image-stanzas, 
“Upon whose bosom snow has lain,” car- 
ries intimations of failure in the creative 
process—snow is generally accepted as a 
symbol of death or unproductive chas- 
tity. The different tense establishes this 
line at once as an alien, something 
against which a successful struggle has 
been carried. God’s will goes on. 

In a rather literal-minded way the 
critics also worry about the anatomical 
position of the tree, wondering how it 
may have its mouth pressed to the earth 
and later have its arms upraised. This 
should really have given them a cue to 
the fact that the little stanzas are in 
chronological sequence, in which the pas- 
sage of time is indicated by movement, a 
physical phenomenon closely related to 
time. And it should have shown them 
another truth which the image repre- 
sents—namely, that the creations of God 
are many and various, each constructed 
according to a divine plan which fulfils 
its own needs best. Though tree and 
woman have in them many similar quali- 
ties, the Divine Will has also arranged 
that other features are varied in corre- 
spondence to the individual needs of each 
particular form of life. 

Mr. Brooks and Mr. Warren also have 
objections to the prosody of the poem. 
The rhythm, they say, is “not well 
chosen. It is monotonous . . . the effect is 
sharp and pert, with no impression of 
thoughtfulness or of competent control 
on the part of the poet. This is especially 
inappropriate for a poem which pretends 
to treat a serious subject.” 

The words “monotonous” and “sharp 
and pert,” besides being mutually exclu- 
sive, are further samples of the affective 
fallacy. Monotony is a subjective state of 
the reader, not something in the poem, 
and it is hardly to be felt in any poem 
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this short. What we must establish is 
whether the metrical situation is suitable 
to the content of the poem, consider the 
poem (in the favorite phrase of the New 
Criticism) as such. “‘Competent control” 
is a most unfortunate choice of words, be- 
cause Kilmer obviously had complete 
control over the meter he used. 

The content of the poem, we see im- 
mediately, is admirably represented by 
its meter. Brooks and Warren seem to 
assume tacitly that every serious subject 
is complex, but the faith expressed in 
“Trees”’ is of the simplest, most unvary- 
ing sort—just like its meter—and one 
which would not be appropriately han- 
dled in any trickier fashion. 

Before we leave purely technical con- 
siderations, it might be well to look a 
little more seriously at such things as 
diction and word counts, again by meth- 
ods common in the New Criticism. 

There are eighty words in “‘Trees,”’ of 
which all but thirteen are monosyllables 
—a proportion much like that which has 
been so much commended in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. There is one line which 
is completely monosyllabic, and that line 
contains the first mention of God. It is dif- 
ficult to see how careful critics missed 
this impressive use of diction to sustain 
an effect of solemn awe. 

Further, the only word of more than 
two syllables is “intimately” in the last 
couplet of the center image. As has been 
indicated in our re-evaluation of the im- 
agery, this is a climactic word, just like 
“consecrate” in Landor’s “Rose Ayl- 
mer,” to which more than a page of 
Understanding Poetry is devoted. And 
this climactic situation is carried over 
metrically into the final couplet, where 
the first foot of the next line is a trochee, 
the only irregular foot in the whole po- 
em. The person who set “ Trees”’ to music 
caught this climax and reproduced it in a 
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crescendo, but Mr. Brooks and Mr. War- 
ren seem to have missed it. 

Beyond these technical considera- 
tions, there is the problem of the didactic 
couplets at the beginning and end of the 
poem. We get onto rather difficult ground 
here, for, to consider the right of the poet 
to make such flat statements, we must 
consider the basic nature and purpose of 
poetry. For our source we will use the 
little over a page devoted to the question 
of ‘What Good Is Poetry?” in the Intro- 
duction to Understanding Poetry. 

The answer here to this embarrassing 
problem of the value of poetry is in terms 
of ‘“‘non-practical human interests.” The 
word “interest” is used eleven times and 
“impulse” as a synonym four times in 
this small space. Of course the state- 
ment made by Joyce Kilmer, though 
perhaps uninteresting or even irritating 
to these critics, has proved interesting 
to many readers. Though they pass it off 
as a “stock response,’’ we may ask what 
these stock responses of I. A. Richards 
are if not nonpractical, unscientific hu- 
man interests. 

Further, there is certainly a wider 
meaning than the simple statement con- 
tained in these didactic couplets. Per- 
haps Mr. Brooks, if he looked at the 
poem again, would find at work the 
touchstone which he has recently de- 
cided is the basis of all poetic excellence 
—paradox. As he uses it, we might 
equate paradox with the resolution of 
conflict which is recommended on nearly 
every page of the how-to-write-pulp-fic- 
tion magazines, but we will not quibble 
over terms. The first and last couplets of 
“Trees” contain a most impressive para- 
dox. 

By direct statement, Joyce Kilmer de- 
valuates poetry, indicates that the writ- 
ing of poetry is not a fully noble occupa- 
tion, and yet he is writing a poem. The 
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paradox must be resolved in a demon- 
stration of the position of a man of simple 
faith in God, again connected with the 
central religious nature of the poem. 

Such a paradox, one which involves 
the poet’s own activity, is certainly large 
enough to account for the baldly flat 
moral. For the poem to maintain its own 
existence in the face of these wide spread- 
ing implications involving man, God, and 
nature, it is absolutely necessary for it to 
speak for itself in direct terms. 

So ends the close reading, and the 
tongue may be returned to its normal 
position in the mouth. If this analysis be 
granted as a legitimate sample of the 
kind of work the textual critics do, our 
critics of Understanding Poetry appar- 
ently must admit one of two things: (1) 
that “Trees” is not, as they explicitly 
state, ‘a bad poem,” or at least not so 
bad as they have maintained; or (2) that 
the methods of textual criticism, though 
good intellectual exercise and at least as 
much fun as Double-Crostics, really have 
nothing to do with determining the 
“value” of a poem. 

Perhaps there is another way out of 
the dilemma. Though we found several 
complex form-content relationships in 
“‘Trees’’—relationships Mr. Kilmer would 
probably have been surprised to hear 
about; but, according to the new rules, 
that has nothing to do with their validity 
—it may be that we did not find enough. 
Perhaps a poem is to be judged on the 
basis not only of whether a consistent 
complex may be found which relates 
form to content but by the amount of 
complexity. 

This is merely another affective fal- 
lacy, the commonest and most easily ex- 
plained in all modern criticism. In their 
positions as professors, the critics of to- 
day need poetry they can toy with and 
write about, poetry which must be 
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taught to be appreciated. But such a 
judgment, as I. A. Richards admitted, is 
not one which can be supported as eter- 
nal truth. (Here Mr. Richards departed 
from criticism for Basic English, and his 
American disciples have departed from 
him.) The statement that poetry must be 
complex, the more the better, is simply a 
fiat definition. 

One of the most unusual things about 
the Brooks-Warren criticism of “Trees”’ 
is that they are willing to step outside the 
poem and comment on the relationship 
of its message to actual truth. This kind 
of discussion is rare in modern criticism 
and is really out of bounds according to 
the rules. And certainly the sample of 
semiphilosophical considerations here 
would not lead one to encourage other 
critics to engage in it. 

There are two heresies in the poem’s 
message with which the critics are bound 
by their own position in society to dis- 
agree. They say, about the first heresy, 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 


that “the two kinds of loveliness, that of 
art and that of nature, are not compa- 
rable; and in the second place ‘loveliness’ 
is not the word to apply to Hamlet, etc.” 
And to the second heresy, 


Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree, 


they say: “That is perfectly true, but 
by the same line of reasoning, God makes 
the poems too, through his agency in 
man. Or reversing the argument: Bad po- 
ems are made by bad poets like Kilmer 
and good poems are made by good poets 
like Yeats, Shakespeare, Landor, Milton, 
etc.’’ The last sentence, apparently a 
bad-tempered attempt to fight irrele- 
vance with irrelevance, is hardly scien- 
tific criticism. 
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The treatment of the first heresy is an 
example of the kind of evasive semantics 
only too common in modern criticism. 
There is little use hedging about the word 
“lovely.”’ Loveliness is a subjective qual- 
ity which may as well be applied to one 
experience as another. Would it not be 
much better to accept the argument and 
deny directly that a poem can never be 
as lovely as a tree? Certainly an honest 
critic should be willing to say that, for 
him, loveliness includes a certain amount 
of novelty, real human interest, and man- 
created order (paradox, if you wish) 
which is foreign to the race of trees. 
Again the affective fallacy can be called 
up, and the critic may be trapped in a 
“de gustibus” position, but the state- 
ment seems more honest. 

Except for a simple objection (perhaps 
provable by statistical accounts of the 
achievements of many poets in other lit- 
erary and nonliterary fields) that all po- 
ets are not “fools,” there is little else 
that can be said about the message of the 
poem; there is little inductive reason in 
any religious argument. Any further dis- 
cussion of the relationship of God to na- 
ture would have to be carried on in the 
labyrinth of theological speculation. 

The critics of Understanding Poetry go 
one step further, into even deeper water, 
when they try to explain the popularity 
of ‘‘Trees.”’ They say that it ‘appeals to 
a stock response”’ and then name the re- 
sponse as praising God and appealing to 
a religious sentiment. Though perfectly 
true and relevant, the accusation does 
not show why the thousands of other po- 
ems which offer the same kind of stock 
response die weekly in the church publi- 
cations. The reasons for wide popularity 
are more complicated than that, as any 
advertising man would be willing to ad- 
mit. A little more serious investigation of 
the problem shows some more unusual 
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reasons which, though not scientifically 
demonstrable, seem to fit the almost 
unique popularity of “Trees.” 

External influences, always to be con- 
sidered in this kind of study, appear to 
have had little to do with the poem’s suc- 
cess. True, its publication in Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse in the poetry-booming 
year 1913 must have helped it survive its 
initial appearance, that most dangerous 
of all moments, especially since literary 
efforts have become as monotonously 
prevalent as trees. The musical setting 
and the poet’s heroic death in World War 
I, which gave added sincerity to the 
idealism of the poem, may also have con- 
tributed something to its continuing pop- 
ularity, but they apparently came after 
it was well established. There should be 
something visible in the poem itself. 

Perhaps the technical excellences dis- 
covered in the early part of this paper 
had something to do with the poem’s suc- 
cess, but it must be admitted that the 
greater technical skill of many more seri- 
ously considered poets has never stirred 
the general public. Our answer will be in 
something more easily discoverable. 

A re-examination of the poem’s mes- 
sage discloses a new idea, one almost 
unique in poetry. Anybody who writes a 
poem is a fool, says Mr. Kilmer—and the 
general public agrees heartily. Not only 
does “Trees” attack a form of literature 
which strikes most modern Americans as 
useless and silly but there is also an im- 
plied statement of the total anti-intellec- 
tual position. Any teacher knows how 
nearly universal in America is the objec- 
tion to mental complexity, and, indeed, 
when one sees the figures on the average 
intelligence of neurotics, one finds it 
somewhat difficult to refute. 

There have been other anti-intellectual 
poems, too, in the Romantic movement, 
but few with the humility of “Trees.” 
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Wordsworth often implied that the ig- 
norant were fine people, but he was not 
considering himself one of them. Kilmer 
is willing to do so, with a frankness which 
has apparently had a ring of honesty to 
the great American audience. 

There is one other attraction of 
“Trees” which may help explain its pop- 
ularity, though I am hesitant to suggest 
it because it appears to be an adventure 
into the wilds of Freudian psychology. 
One basic “human interest” included in 
the poem is that it is linguistically sexy. 

There are in the poem a number of 
vague references to biological facts 
which may be hardly noticeable to a 
sophisticated reader. Yet to the popular 
audience, used to the sexless heroines of 
the wide-circulation magazines of three 
decades ago, some of the lines of the cen- 
tral four stanzas of “‘Trees’’ must have 
seemed very sensual. (There are dramatic 
parallels to this strange combination. It 
is interesting to note that the New York 
stage in the period 1910-20 had several 
successful religious productions which 
featured dances of half-clad slave girls 
and other secular paraphernalia which 
Cecil B. De Mille used later in the first 
version of The Sign of the Cross.) 

Stanza 2 uses the suckling infant as a 
figure, with “hungry mouth” and 
“breast”’ stated explicitly. Stanza 3 pre- 
sents “leafy arms’’—any strange mode of 
dress has its sensual implications, and 
T. S. Eliot four years later also investi- 
gated arms in Prufrock’s 


I have known the arms already, known them 
all— 

Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 

(But in the lamplight, downed with light brown 
hair!) 


The fourth stanza, with its decorative 
note of the “nest of robins in her hair’ 
has implications of dressing up for a 
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gentleman caller. The fifth stanza men- 
tions the snow which has lain on the 
tree’s “‘bosom”’ and then takes a word out 
of the tabloid love-nest stories when the 
tree “intimately” lives with rain. All 
these references, crowded into such small 
space, must have had some effect on the 
sociologically pure readers. 

Perhaps this appears to have been a 
waste of time, devoting so much effort to 
a study of a poem which may seem rather 
unimportant except as its wide popular- 
ity provides a kind of index to the state 
of our culture. But this kind of investiga- 
tion should provide an excellent experi- 
mental control to test the method of any 
critical system. If the method may be ap- 
plied to a poem with either definitely 
positive or just as definitely negative re- 
sults, certainly a serious comment has 
been made on the value of the system. 

The extreme care of the new close- 
reading techniques has been of great 
value to writers of poetry, by pointing 
out new and old methods of achieving 
certain effects (though there is the dan- 
gerous possibility that the next genera- 
tion of critics, by rejecting the present 
bases, may discard much of the poetry 
written to the present critical order). It 
has not, though, been a really basic study 
of value, nor, as long as men continue to 
disagree on their beliefs in any subject 
which poetry treats, can one be made. 

Kilmer himself, as a book critic on the 
New York Times, was a complete impres- 
sionist. He said once, “This is a bad 
book, a very bad book. It is bad because 
it makes your reviewer feel old and fat 
and bald.”’ Such a criticism is honest and 
perhaps really as enlightening as criti- 
cism can be. If Mr. Brooks and Mr. War- 
ren wanted to present their own evalua- 
tion of “Trees,” they might perhaps have 
done so better by saying: “This is a bad 
poem, a very bad poem. It is bad because 
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it makes these reviewers, whose activity 
is wrapped up in poetry, feel unimpor- 
tant and shallow, because their intellec- 
tual complexity will not allow them to 


Axy reader of contemporary books or 
essays in the field of criticism of fiction 
must be aware of the evolution of his 
reading vocabulary; otherwise he must 
be a little confused in his understanding 
of what he reads, for a tremendous revo- 
lution is taking place in the methods of 
criticism of fiction. 

No longer do critics and college pro- 
fessors deal with those formerly simple 
principles of type of plot construction, 
devices of characterization, and relation 
of setting to plot and character which 
formed the basis of critical discussions 
and of examination questions in the 
period 1900-1920. 

Compared with the complexity of 
modern criticism, the complexity of 
modern mechanized civilization must 
take second place. Special indoctrination 
and a technical vocabulary are the mini- 
mum requirements for him who would 
understand the words he reads. 

As one scornful lecturer remarked in a 
summer-school course, ““To read a novel 
merely for the story is childish.”’ And one 
obvious difference between nineteenth- 
century fiction and that of the twentieth 
century is the relative indifference of the 
contemporary novelist to merely clear 
narrative. With chagrin one recalls the 
naiveté of one’s youth, when one read, 
enthralled by the tale itself, Victorian 
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participate in the simple effect which the 
poem has for others, and because their 
critical tools are unable to explain its 


popularity.” 


authors who asked little of the reader 
except his rapt attention. 

Is there a conspiracy of cartel propor- 
tions between the novelist who writes a 
book that no one can understand with- 
out a key and the critic who writes the 
book to explain the symbolism and im- 
plied meanings in the work of fiction? 

To illustrate what I am talking about, 
I present the examination questions 
given in two courses in the novel at re- 
cent summer schools at the graduate 
level and the student papers receiving 
grades of “A” in these courses. How I 
obtained these papers is a secret I refuse 
to reveal.’ 

One course was given by an expert in 
the analysis of technique and form of 
fiction. The other was given by a reac- 
tionary, who maintains that, in the face 
of enthusiasm for technique and form, 
he remains totally indifferent to such 
avenues of critical approach. “Litera- 
ture is a means of communication,”’ says 
he, “and its primary function is to inter- 
pret ideas.” 


7 As this essay goes to press, the editors have 
discovered that the writer was slightly misled re- 
garding the quality of the papers quoted. It ap- 
pears that they were snatched from the clutches 
of a student who went violently insane while 
studying for examinations in two courses in the 
novel given by professors representing opposed 
schools of thought. The guards who conducted the 
mental wreck to a near-by asylum were persuaded 
to hand over these papers to a fellow-student. 
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The examination in the course given 
by each professor and the “A’’ paper 
written by an able student will serve to 
demonstrate far better than exposition 
on my part the different approaches to 
the study of fiction adopted by two pro- 
fessors, both men of reputation in their 
field of letters, both teachers at leading 
universities in these United States. 
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“TECHNIQUES OF THE MODERN 
NOVEL” 

The purpose of this examination is to test 
the student’s ability to use the methods of 
minute analysis of fiction in which he has had 
laboratory work this summer. Hence, this 
problem is the entire examination: Write an 
analysis of The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 
illustrating the principles of analysis which this 
course has demonstrated. 


STUDENT PAPER GRADED ‘‘A”’ 


In approaching a work of art, we must lay 
aside our personal scale of values and seek 
first to understand what the artist is saying 
and how he is saying it. A novel is really an 
extended metaphor. Beneath the first level of 
reference, the mere specifics of the story (the 
old woman, too many children, broth, spanking, 
bed) lies the second level, the implied plane of 
reference, the symbol of the shoe, which opens 
up that which is central to the story. 

First we notice on this subplane the con- 
ceptual images of darkness and light. Within 
the shoe is darkness except for a triangle and a 
circle of light seeking to pierce that darkness; 
from the outer light of reality, the old woman, 
a disillusioned idealist, has sought to escape 
into the inner darkness, has withdrawn from 
reality. 

Note the symbolism of the shoe as a pattern. 
There is only one shoe, suggestive of lostness, 
isolation from its mate (the old woman’s 
husband is not mentioned), not performing its 
true function, a symbol of abnormality, lack of 
harmony, lack of meaning, chaos—for what is 
more chaotic than one shoe? 

A button shoe (unbuttoned, for a buttoned 
button shoe could not contain the many chil- 
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dren) integrates as a symbol the specifics of the 
story in a metaphor more harmonious than 
would any other kind of shoe. The unbuttoned 
button shoe corroborates the idea of separation, 
the theme of lostness and chaos. Here we have 
the button seeking “‘at-oneness” with the but- 
tonhole from which it was divorced by the ab- 
normal condition of the shoe, forced to become 
a shelter rather than a normal article of dress. 
To fulfil its normal function of shoe, it must 
find its mate. Each button repeats the larger 
pattern of the isolated shoe, as, in its isolation, © 
the button seeks identification with the whole 
through mystic union with the buttonhole. (I 
am fully aware of the implications of Freudian 
symbolism here, but I shall not develop them, 
for I believe that the reader should contribute 
something to every piece of writing.) 

As long as the too-many children of the old 
woman live in the shoe, it can never accomplish 
return to the normal but must remain a symbol 
of chaos and aloneness. 

Another element of chaos in the story is that 
the old woman did not know what to do; she 
never has had a plan for her life, an intellectual 
solution for her problems. She is the instinctive, 
primitive, animal mother. She gives her children 
nourishment. But what nourishment! Broth 
without bread. None of the traditional suste- 
nance of generations of bourgeois society. No. 
She gives them broth, a liquid; and a liquid is a 
symbol of the fluidity of life and of time. She 
gives a brown liquid; brown is the color of the 
earth life. She does not give a liquid the blue 
color of the intellectual life. 

Chaotic and disillusioned herself, this 
mother has failed in her true mother-function. 
Her too-many children have inadequate nour- 
ishment and shelter. Furthermore, she sadisti- 
cally spanks them and puts them to bed, sends 
them into the dark bed in the dark shoe. She 
does not permit her children to live in the light; 
she forces them to retreat from reality back into 
the shoe. She dominates their lives. 

Now, this sending of the children to bed is an 
attempt to make order out of chaos, but it will 
not solve her problem. The author leaves to the 
reader’s imagination the picture of what will 
happen in the morning when the children wake 
up. 

The structure of the story is thus in harmony 
with the central idea of lostness, chaos, in- 
adequacy as a mother, for there is no real 
moment of illumination within the structure of 
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the story. This moment, necessary to complete 
the story structure, is left for the reader to 
supply, and the incomplete structure is analo- 
gous to the concepts implied in the metaphor 
of one shoe. 

This very pretty integration of theme, struc- 
ture, and concepts is corroborated further when 
we look at the paradoxial and complementary 
motifs implied in the story: 


appearances. .. .old, too many children, food, shelter 


actualities ..... chaos, lostness, broth without bread 
mother-love .. . .sadism, spanked 
darkness 


The author of The Old Woman Who Lived in 
a Shoe refrains from editorializing and from 
overwriting. His objective, detached style 
arouses little sympathy for either the old 
woman or her children but focuses attention 
where it belongs—on the shoe as a symbol of 
the universal search for more meaning in a 
world of chaos and aloneness. 
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“THE CONTINENTAL NOVEL” 


Discuss these aspects of The Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe: revolt of a sensitive artist 
against a mechanized industrial society; the 
psychology of the maladjusted individual in 
society; methods of escape from reality. 


STUDENT PAPER GRADED “A” 


The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe is an 
eloquent plea for birth control and better 
housing. It is a powerful expression of the re- 
volt of a sensitive artist against the horrors of 
the mechanized, industrial society of the West- 
ern world; it is a scathing indictment of a 
soulless, degenerate society that overwhelms 
the individual. 

How can the souls of these many children 
develop in the darkness and the lack of privacy 
of a shoe? Why is the woman old? Obviously, 
because she is worn out by the care of too 
many children. A callous society forces her to 
put these malnourished children to bed in a 
crowded shelter with no windows, the only 
light supplied by the door and a huge crack in 
the wall. 

What has been the mental effect upon the old 
woman? She does not know what to do. Society, 
with its neglect of the rights of the individual, 
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has transformed her into a neurotic. She has 
no plan for her life; she has no plan for her 
children; in fact, she never planned on so 
many children. 

Which is the cause and which is the effect? 
Are they without adequate shelter because she 
is neurotic, or is she neurotic because they are 
without adequate shelter? That is a question 
nobody can answer. Your answer is as good as 
mine. 

She is sadistic; she whips them all soundly 
and puts them to bed. Now, the whipping is an 
expression of her own frustration. She does 
not know what to do; she projects her irritation 
upon the children; she spanks them as she 
would like to punish the depraved, decadent 
society that has placed her in this cruel position. 
But note that nothing is said about the old 
woman’s having any broth. In spite of her 
sadistic spanking of the malnourished children, 
she has not entirely killed her mother-love. 
We can feel sure that she gave all the broth 
to her children and went to bed hungry herself. 
So much for the story as a protest against the 
evils of modern industrialism and a study of the 
maladjusted individual in this society. 

Let us look at the story as an example of 
escape from reality. There are four common 
methods of escaping unpleasant reality: an 
attitude of mocking, detached superiority; a 
refusal to admit that the reality exists; an effort 
to change the disagreeable situation; and a 
complete withdrawal from reality. 

The old woman has chosen to withdraw from 
the real world into the shoe, a home with no 
window to look out upon the world. It is, of 
course, not quite accurate to say she has chosen 
to withdraw, for society determined this choice. 
The old woman is not a creature of free will. 
Being a maladjusted person in a society that is 
coarse and materialistic, she is inevitably 
driven into the shoe by forces over which she 
has no control, particularly because she has 
so many children, a condition not conducive to 
popularity with landlords. 

This story of withdrawal from reality is 
told without any unnecessary elaboration of 
details, just the bare statement of the facts. 
Although classifications are always dangerous 
and only partially sound, the style of The Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe might justifiably 
be called “naturalistic.”” We feel that the char- 
acters are the products of the working of natural 
laws, which will continue to work relentlessly. 
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WHITHER CRITICISM? 


We don’t know at the conclusion of the story 
what finally happens to the old woman and 
her children. We can’t see any particular hope 
for their future. The society in which they 
live has not given these children opportunities 
equal to those of others who do not live in shoes 
and who have well-adjusted mothers. The prob- 
lem is set up for us much in the manner of the 
experimental novel as defined by Zola. The 
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author presents no solution. He states the case 
without sentimentalizing or editorializing. 
There is little variety in the story; its range is 
narrow; but it is an intense, realistic picture of 
the dilemma of the old woman who, without 
benefit of birth control or of government hous- 
ing, escapes temporarily from her confusion 
by spanking her children and putting them 
to bed. 


Pearl and the Puritan Heritage 


CHESTER E. EISINGER'* 


I 


Peart, the perverse love-child in The 
Scarlet Letter, “is perhaps the most mod- 
ern child in literature,’? D. H. Lawrence 
remarks somewhat facetiously, because 
she is, on the one hand, loving and under- 
standing and, on the other, ready to hit 
you across the mouth. Risking prophecy, 
Lawrence asserts that “she’ll be a devil 
to men when she grows up.’” It is true 
that Pearl is one of the most difficult 
children in literature. Not only is she 
endowed with an extraordinary capacity 
for downright orneriness and, seemingly, 
a supernally granted intelligence with re- 
gard to the several dilemmas of her par- 
ents, but she has also been a perennial 
problem for critics who seek to under- 
stand her function in the novel and who 
are dissatisfied with the obvious explana- 
tion that she is the symbol of sin. The 
difficulties surrounding Pearl are com- 
plex, but few if any of them are to be ex- 
plained on the basis of her modernity. On 
the contrary, it is the purpose of the pres- 
ent paper to indicate that Pearl is an old- 
fashioned child—in fact, a child whose 


t Purdue University. 


2 Studies in Classic American Literature (New 
York, 1923), pp. 143 and 145. 


wayward course through the novel, cul- 
minating in a happy marriage and an ap- 
parently stable life (Lawrence’s proph- 
ecy notwithstanding), is based on ortho- 
dox Puritan postulates of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Criticism has done so much to mark 
out and define the influence of puritanism 
upon Hawthorne that we need not dwell 
upon the matter here. Suffice it to say that 
the evidence of Hawthorne’s indebtedness 
to the Puritans is overwhelming.’ The 
proposition that little Pearl may be under- 
stood by reference to the Puritan theories 
of nature and liberty, therefore, is not as 
far-fetched as it might appear. The claim 
put forward here is that Pearl is a ‘“‘nat- 
ural” child not only in her illegitimacy 
but in the natural, i.e., unfettered, condi- 


3 Perceptive accounts of the author’s relationship 
to his Puritan heritage may be found in Herbert 
Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930), 
pp. 256-64; Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, 
1938), pp. 3-22; F. O. Matthiessen, American 
Renaissance (New York, 1941), pp. 179-368 passim; 
and Barriss Mills, ‘Hawthorne and Puritanism,” 
NEQ, XXI (March, 1948), 78-102. A typical ex- 
ample of Hawthorne’s use of Puritan doctrine is 
illustrated by Matthiessen’s comment about Roger 
Chillingworth: ‘‘The physician’s own transformation 
is handled with strictest accord to the Puritans’ 
belief in how an erring mind could become so di- 
vorced from God that it lapsed into a state of dia- 
bolic possession” (0. cit., p. 306). 
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tion of her life. As wild and as free as na- 
ture, she owes allegiance to the domain of 
nature. She is, as a consequence, vir- 
tually beyond the reach of divine sal- 
vation and is completely outside human 
society. Now Hawthorne, believing as 
the Puritans did that each individual 
soul is precious, is under obligation to re- 
lease Pearl from her bondage to nature, 
find her a place in human society, and 
make her a consciously human creature. 
Then she will be susceptible to God’s 
grace should it be offered her. He meets 
his problem by subjecting Pearl to a kind 
of psychic shock when Dimmesdale, in 
his expiation scene, recognizes her as his 
daughter and awakens through suffering 
all her human sympathies, thus sweeping 
her into the community of men. Before 
this she was unable to obey civil and di- 
vine law. Now she may, if she will. 

It is necessary at this point to set 
forth the portions of Puritan thought 
relevant to this discussion: the view of 
nature and the conception of polity. No 
sharp distinction can be made between 
the two because certain basic assump- 
tions are prevalent in all aspects of Puri- 
tan thought. 

According to Puritan theory, adher- 
ence of the unregenerate man to nature 
and natural law will lead to a life of riot 
and confusion. Such a man is a creature 
of instincts, carrying his appetites and 
ambitions to excess. No one can doubt, 
says John Cotton, “the depravation of 
nature.’’* For the regenerate man, how- 
ever, nature is good. The Puritan de- 
fined nature as the art of God,’ but, since 
the Fall has invalidated the efficacy of 
human reason, only those men who 
through faith have been granted God’s 


4Quoted in The Puritans, ed. Perry Miller and 
Thomas H. Johnson (New York, 1938), p. 50. 


$ Herbert W. Schneider, A History of American 
Philosophy (New York, 1946), p. 7. 
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salvation can read aright the lessons of 
nature. The Puritan held that no one, 
whether or not in a state of grace, can 
live by nature alone. 

Nature and the unregenerate man are 
factors necessary to a discussion of Puri- 
tan polity, for they are integral to a dis- 
crimination between natural and civil 
liberty and between natural and civil 
government. The natural man, according 
to the Puritans, enjoyed natural liberty, 
which was antithetical to civil liberty and 
led to excesses in conduct. To live by 
natural liberty was to deny the authority 
of God and the doctrine of original sin. 
The social covenant could be preserved 
only by adherence to the doctrine of 
civil liberty. A sound Puritan common- 
wealth, therefore, could not tolerate the 
exercise of natural liberties nor abide the 
presence of those who lived by them. 
Only those individuals who were con- 
scientiously working toward salvation or 
those who had already attained it could 
be admitted into Puritan society. These 
could be trusted to honor the ends and 
observe the limitations of civil liberty. 

These ideas were given definitive form 
in John Winthrop’s famous speech to the 
General Court in July, 1645. Here nat- 
ural and civil liberty were distinguished. 
The first is common to man and beast 
and is liberty to do evil as well as good. 
It will not brook the restraint of just au- 
thority, and it makes men “grow more 
evil.”’ Civil liberty, on the other hand, 
recognizes the covenant between God 
and man and bows to the authority of 
magistrates who govern according to 
“the rules of God’s law.’’ This is the lib- 
erty “to that only which is good, just, 
and honest.’ In much the same fashion, 
Samuel Willard concludes that natural 
liberty and laws might have been valid 


* John Winthrop, History of New England, ed. 
James K. Hosmer (New York, 1908), II, 238-39. 
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before the Fall, but now that man is in a 
state of sin “necessity requires... the 
establishment of Civil Government.’’’ 
Obedience to civil law and repudiation 
of natural law assure an orderly existence 
within a stable state. 


II 


In the opening chapter of The Scarlet 
Letter Hawthorne calls our attention to 
“a wild rose-bush”’ growing at the side of 
the prison door. Its flowers ‘‘might be 
imagined to offer their fragrance and 
fragile beauty to the prisoner as he went 
in, and to the condemned criminal as he 
came forth to his doom, in token that the 
deep heart of Nature could pity and be 
kind to him.’’ What was the origin of the 
rosebush? With characteristic diffidence, 
Hawthorne suggests alternate possibil- 
ities: it has survived out of the wilder- 
ness, or perhaps “‘it had sprung up under 
the footsteps of the sainted Anne Hutch- 
inson.’’ Why does Hawthorne bring the 
rosebush into his story at this point? 
With a quiet cynicism he has been ob- 
serving, prior to mention of the rosebush, 
that new colonies, utopian as they might 
be in intention, always establish at the 
outset a cemetery and a prison. These 
are the marks of civilization; the latter, 
especially, is a symbol of government 
and law. The rosebush, in obvious con- 
trast, is wild. It is a throwback to the 
wilderness that existed before civil soci- 
ety in New England. Or its genesis is as- 
sociated with Anne Hutchinson, who 
was, in the eyes of the Puritans, a crimi- 
nal and who was thrust out of their soci- 
ety. Nature, therefore, has especial affin- 
ities with the wild or with the criminal, 
with that which is beyond the pale of 
civil society. Behind the prison door are 
Hester and Pearl. It seems clear that 


1 The Character of a Good Ruler, reprinted in The 
Puritans, pp. 250-51. 
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Hawthorne is seeking to identify the 
wildness of nature with sin against soci- 
ety: the first symbolized by the rosebush, 
the second personified by Hester and 
Pearl. 

As the book progresses, Hawthorne 
seems to reinforce this identification. 
When Pearl and Hester visit the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, they walk into the gar- 
den, where the child, sighting the Gov- 
ernor’s rosebushes, begins to cry for a 
red rose. Confronted by the dignitaries 
of church and state, among them the 
good Mr. Wilson, who seeks to catechize 
the child, Pearl acts perversely. She re- 
fuses to say who made her and finally an- 
nounces that she “had not been made at 
all, but had been plucked by her mother , 
off the bush of wild roses that grew by the 
prison-door.”’ Although she is well aware 
of the answer expected of her, she prefers 
in her perversity this fanciful explana- 
tion that links her with the natural wild- 
ness of the uncultivated plant. Her de- 
parture from orthodoxy shocks the Gov- 
ernor, who is convinced of the darkness 
of her soul and of its depravity. 

In still other portions of the novel 
Hester is granted a kinship with a real 
and moral wilderness that carries her 
beyond accepted Puritan attitudes to- 
ward society and theology. Hawthorne 
speaks of the wildness of her nature, 
which awakens the sympathy of the for- 
est and its dwellers. He points out that 
Hester had been outlawed from society, 
and so freed, in a sense, she had developed 
an intellectual range far greater than 
Dimmesdale’s. Her speculation had led 
her, however, into a “moral wilderness; 
as vast...as the untamed forest.... 
Her intellect and heart had their home; 
as it were, in desert places, where she 
roamed as freely as the wild Indian in 
his woods. .. . The tendency of her fate 
and fortunes has been to set her free.”’ 
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Freedom and nature stand on one side; 
on the other stand the stability, security, 
and orderliness that are embodied in the 
divinely directed Puritan community. 

Hester, however, is not our principal 
interest, although it is useful to observe 
how Hawthorne works out the selfsame 
idea with respect to her and to Pearl.* 
Furthermore, it is clear that the moral 
wilderness has engulfed Hester partially 
as a consequence of a sin, of which Pearl 
is the living symbol.’ Pearl is heir, then, 
not only to a passion that transcended 
the moral law but to an intellect that was 
at once free and subject to confusion. In 
short, Pearl’s mother, having conceived 
the child in sin by giving way to natural 
passion, brings down upon herself and 
the child social and religious ostracism 
and forces herself and the child into a 
sympathetic relation with nature. As 
Hawthorne says, “The child’s own na- 
ture had something wrong in it, which 
continually betokened she had been born 
amiss,—the effluence of her mother’s 
lawless passion.” 

Indeed, if the reader attends to the 
consistent imagery applied to Pearl, he 
must come to regard her as an untamed, 
wild, even nonhuman creature. She is of 
nature but not of man. She is endowed 
with “natural dexterity” and “natural 
grace.’’ On one occasion she is a lovely 
flower, possessed, a page later, with a 
“‘wild-flower prettiness.”’ On at least five 
occasions she is likened to a bird: “‘a wild 
tropical bird, of rich plumage,” a “‘float- 

*It must be noted that Hawthorne does not ac- 
cord the same treatment in all respects to Hester and 
to Pearl. The mother is a responsible human being 
throughout the novel and consciously accepts, in 
accordance with Puritan ways, the fate thrust upon 
her. Her penance is voluntary and lifelong and, 
ultimately, rewarding. 


9 There is abundant evidence for this assertion. 
Pearl is the “‘scarlet letter endowed with life” and 
the link in the sin of Hester and Dimmesdale: these 
two aspects of her symbolism are emphasized. 
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ing sea-bird,’’ and so on. On innumerable 
occasions she is a sprite, an imp, an elf, 
a dryad. Hawthorne endows her with 
“airy charm” and “elfish intelligence’’; 
Pearl is hardly a human child but is an 
airy sprite, a little elf gathering handfuls 
of wild flowers. She is capable of an el- 
dritch scream, and Hawthorne, indulging 
the Puritan appetite for demonology, has 
Mistress Hibbens suggest that the child 
is of the “lineage of the Prince of the 
Air!” 

Certainly it is some instinctive, hardly 
human portion of the child’s makeup 
that gives Pearl her feeling of affinity to 
Dimmesdale. As a mere babe she 
stretches her arms toward him. At the 
Governor’s mansion, when he defends 
Hester’s right to keep the child, Pearl, 
“that wild and flighty little elf,” steals 
up to the minister and caresses him in an 
“unwonted mood of sentiment”’ and dis- 
play of human emotions. She reverts im- 
mediately to airy indifference. It is as 
though the elfish and human portions of 
her soul were warring for mastery. In 
this struggle Dimmesdale holds the key. 
Throughout the novel, until Dimmes- 
dale’s confession, Pearl seeks recognition 
from her father and, being rejected, re- 
mains the “natural” child allied to the 
birds and to the creatures of the nether 
world. Not until Dimmesdale acknowl- 
edges her publicly, as we shall see, does 
she become a full-fledged human being. 

For her kinship with nature is the 
dominant fact of her existence. When- 
ever she is outdoors, particularly in the 
wilderness, there seems to be a conscious 
desire on her part to merge with natural 
objects; while on the part of natural ob- 
jects there is a tendency to absorb Pearl. 
She plays with her reflected image in a 
pool of water and seeks “a passage for 
herself into its sphere of impalpable 
earth and unattainable sky,” as though 
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she would become one with the elements. 
Again, when Pearl stands on one side of 
the brook, that “boundary between two 
worlds,’ and Hester and Dimmesdale 
summon her to the other side, Pearl 
seems to have melted into a natural en- 
vironment, caressed by the sun, en- 
veloped by and identified with the brook. 
Hester feels herself estranged from the 
child who seems to have “strayed out of 
the sphere in which she and her mother 
dwelt together’’ into the realm of Pan or 
the Druids. She gives up throwing peb- 
bles at a flock of beach-birds after 
wounding one “because it grieved her to 
have done harm to a little being that 
was as wild as the sea-breeze, or as wild 
as Pearl herself.’ In the forest, when 
Hawthorne manipulates light and shade 
so magnificently, the sun seems deliber- 
ately to avoid Hester at first. But Pearl 
catches the sunshine, and “the light 
lingered about the lonely child, as if glad 
of such a playmate.” Later, even the 
“great black forest . . . became the play- 
mate of the lonely infant.” Finally, 
Hawthorne makes explicit what has been 
evident for some time: “The truth seems 
to be...that the mother-forest, and 
these wild things which it nourished, all 
recognized a kindred wildness in the hu- 
man child.’’ Not always is she a human 
child, for when she decorates herself with 
wild violets, anemones, and columbines, 
she becomes a “nymph-child, or an in- 
fant dryad, or whatever else was in clos- 
est sympathy with the antique wood.” 

Hawthorne leaves us in no doubt as to 
the significance of Pearl’s identification 
with nature. A disciple of neither the 
eighteenth century’s belief in nature’s 
simple plan nor the Romantic notion of 
living in harmony with nature, this lat- 
ter-day Puritan looked askance at the 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable realms 
of nature. Pearl is wild because she is a 
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child of nature. Nature is wild, untram- 
meled, because man cannot put his 
stamp upon it and regulate it. In the 
great colloquy in the forest, between 
Hester and Dimmesdale, the former an- 
nounces firmly that the minister must 
escape his torture by fleeing to another 
land. Dimmesdale is tremendously re- 
lieved. He feels the “exhilarating effect 
...Of breathing the wild, free atmos- 
phere of an unredeemed, unchristianized, 
lawless region.’’ Now, while Hawthorne 
does not say that this area is the domain 
of nature, he does make it quite clear 
that Dimmesdale is preparing to depart, 
spiritually as well as bodily, from the 
Christian community, which is the very 
antithesis of that region just described. 
Furthermore, nature seems to approve of 
this decision, as well as of this region. 
For no sooner do the lovers begin to savor 
the effects of their decision than the 
gloom of the forest vanishes. “Such was 
the sympathy of Nature—that wild, 
heathen Nature of the forest, never sub- 
jugated by human law, nor illumined by 
higher truth—with the bliss of these two 
spirits!” If Pearl is a child of this realm, 
then her wildness is understandable, as 
is her position with respect to the organ- 
ized society of her time. 

The Christian community does not ad- 
mit Pearl or recognize her as one of its 
members because she belongs to nature 
and not to man or to human society. Na- 
ture finds a kindred wildness in Pearl; so- 
ciety demands that she be submissive. 
The ideals of the two areas are irrecon- 
cilable, and Pearl must become a part of 
one or of the other. 

As a matter of fact, she has no choice 
in the matter. Society thrusts her out, 
while nature, as we have seen, takes her 
in. Her character and her origin deter- 
mine in part the direction of her alle- 
giance. Hawthorne tells us that, while 
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Pearl’s character possessed depth and 
variety, “it lacked reference and adapta- 
tion to the world into which she was 
born. The child could not be made ame- 
nable to rules. In giving her existence, a 
great law had been broken; and the re- 
sult was a being whose elements were 
perhaps beautiful and brilliant, but all in 
disorder.’’ Pearl is passionate and un- 
governable. Her mother is forced to “per- 
mit the child to be swayed by her own 
impulses.” Chillingworth remarks that 
“ ‘there is no law nor reverence for 
authority, no regard for human ordi- 
nances or opinions, right or wrong, mixed 
up with that child’s composition.’ ’”’ The 
only “‘ ‘discoverable principle of being’ ” 
governing her is “ ‘the freedom of a 
broken law,’ ”’ as Dimmesdale, so emi- 
nently qualified to make the judgment, 
says. The result is that Pearl is cut off 
from society and even from mankind. 
She was born an “outcast of the infantile 
world”’ who “had no right among chris- 
tened infants.’’ Puritan children of the 
community sensed something “outland- 
ish, unearthly”’ in both Pear! and Hester, 
who “stood together in the same circle 
of seclusion from human society.”” No 
wonder, then, that Pearl looks upon the 
world as adverse. No wonder that she is 
likened to a “creature that had nothing 
in common with a bygone and buried 
generation, nor owned herself akin to it. 
It was as if she had been made afresh, 
out of new elements, and must perforce 
be permitted to live her own life, and be 
a law unto herself.” The continuity of 
life that links most of us to society and to 
humanity is denied Pearl. 

Yet, all the time, Hawthorne means to 
reclaim Pearl from nature and to restore 
her to the jurisdiction of God and man. 
He clings to the notion that a child of 
God can return to God. The Puritans 
held, after all, that God created both 
man and nature. While Pearl seems to be 
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allied almost completely with nature, 
Hawthorne never allows us to forget that 
she has an immortal soul that God will 
eventually judge: God granted Hester a 
lovely child who could finally be a 
“blessed soul in heaven.’’ Illegitimate 
though she may be, the authorities of 
the colony are concerned for her spiritual 
well-being in the interest, again, of her 
immortal soul. It is this concern that im- 
pels the Governor to propose that Pearl 
be taken from Hester. In the debate over 
this matter, Dimmesdale, who is defend- 
ing Hester’s interest in the child, argues 
that Pearl has “ ‘come from the hand of 
God’ ” to act on Hester as a blessing and 
a retribution and to teach her that if 
“““she bring the child to heaven, the 
child also will bring its parent thither!’ ”’ 
These passages demonstrate conclusive- 
ly that Hawthorne never abandons the 
child. 

It is through Dimmesdale’s expiation 
that Pearl becomes a human being. Her 
ultimate salvation rests with God, but 
her fate as a woman in this life lies in her 
father’s hands. When he confesses his sin, 
Pearl is reclaimed from the realm of na- 
ture, and her wildness and perversity 
wither away. Or perhaps one could say 
that they are blown away by the kiss of 
love and recognition that Dimmesdale 
exchanges with Pearl when they come 
together on the scaffold in the revelation 
scene. “Pearl kissed his lips. A spell was 
broken. The great scene of grief, in which 
the wild infant bore a part, had developed 
all her sympathies; and as her tears fell 
upon her father’s cheek, they were the 
pledge that she would grow up amid hu- 
man joy and sorrow, nor forever do bat- 
tle with the world, but be a woman in 
it.” Into these sentences Hawthorne has 
packed virtually the complete signifi- 
cance of Pearl. Once the sin of her birth 
has been acknowledged, a psychic trans- 
formation overtakes her. When Dimmes- 
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dale reveals himself, the long search for 
the father is ended. A sense of certainty, 
even of social status, in a way, is now 
possible for Pearl. All the latent human 
emotions rise up in this crisis to over- 
whelm that wildness that had linked her 
to nature. Thus the expiation of the sin 
gives every expectation that Pearl will 
grow into a woman at one with the world, 
partaking of its good and of its bad as do 
all human beings. Mankind and society 
have claimed their own. 

As the book trails off, Hawthorne gives 
us adequate assurance that Pearl has at 
last adapted herself to society. She be- 
comes the richest heiress of her day in 
the New World. Probably “her wild, rich 
nature had been softened and subdued, 
and made capable of a woman’s gentle 
happiness.”’ We may safely surmise that, 
equipped with money and a receptive 
feminine disposition, Pearl makes a good 
marriage and bears children. She treats 
her mother with love and consideration. 
Pearl stands at the end as an apotheosis 
of Puritan morality. 


III 


The naturalistic characteristics of her 
morality are not the only Puritan at- 
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tributes ascribed to Pearl, as we have 
seen. She is the hypostatization, in mini- 
ature, of the Puritan conception of na- 
ture and notion of the state. She is, until 
the end, a lost soul because her master is 
not God but nature. In the end, how- 
ever, Dimmesdale’s regeneration re- 
leases Pearl from the thraldom of nature. 
She is not saved, to be sure, but she is hu- 
manized. She is now in a position to fol- 
low God, if she will, whereas before this 
she must needs follow nature. 

Shorn of her wild, rebellious spirit, 
Pearl is ready to live in society and to 
submit to its institutions and conven- 
tions. Before Dimmesdale confesses, 
Pearl is a symbol of natural liberty, per- 
verse and wilful, consulting her own im- 
pulses and following them wherever con- 
flicts arose. She is antisocial. She will not 
be governed by any human will or law. 
She is as unruly as nature and is there- 
fore unfit for civil society. Only when 
these natural qualities are washed away 
in Dimmesdale’s salvation does Pearl be- 
come a responsible human being, ready 
for admission into the community of men 
and, when Chillingworth’s money came 
to her, even into the Puritan commu- 
nity. 
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Waar are the essentials of an excellent 
college teacher of English? This question 
must be answered before we are in any 
position to discuss what the graduate 
schools should do to prepare such teach- 
ers. I very much doubt if we in this room 
are fully agreed on the answer to that 
question. Most of the discussions of the 
preparation of college teachers which I 
have read in the last ten years assume an 
agreement which, in my experience, does 
not exist. I can set forth only what I 
think is a good teacher—an excellent 
teacher, not simply an acceptable 
teacher. No matter what we do, good 
teachers will always be in a minority, like 
good poets, good preachers, and good 
doctors. What we want, I take it, is to 
increase the size of the minority. 

My conclusions about the essentials of 
the good college English teacher are 


‘based on the same material yours are 
-based on: (@) my memory of my own 


teachers and my mature reflection on 
what I got from them, not what at the 
time I thought I got; (6) my conferences 
with several hundred students in a half- 
dozen colleges and universities about 
their courses and instructors; and (c) my 
observation and analysis of my own fail- 
ures and occasional successes. These 


* A speech delivered to the College Conference 
on English in the Central Atlantic States, October 
28, 1950, at New York University. 


Chairman, English Graduate Committee, 
Princeton University. 
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various experiences have led me to be- 
lieve that the essential characteristics of 
the excellent teacher are four: (1) a wide 
and accurate knowledge of English and 
American literature and their develop- 
ment; (2) a notable zeal for the study of 
literature; (3) a sympathetic under- 
standing of undergraduates; and (4) 
pedagogical skill. 

But these essentials are by no means 
of equal importance: one far outweighs 
the others in its value for the good college 
teacher. Knowledge is more important 
than all the other three combined. I have 
known better-than-average college teach- 
ers who lacked one or more of the last 
three qualifications. I have even known 
two or three effective teachers who had 
no zeal, very little sympathetic under- 
standing, and no pedagogical skill. But I 
have never known or heard of a really ef- 
fective college teacher without a wide 
and accurate knowledge of his subject. I 
have encountered two or three men of 
little knowledge who were very popular 
for a time because of their pedagogical 
skill and enthusiasm, but many of their 
students returned later to say, “We 
asked for bread, and he gave us a stone!”’ 
The college teacher with pedagogical 
skill and enthusiasm but little knowledge 
is a quack, at least as vicious as a quack 
doctor, but not so widely recognized. 
Perhaps in the short run the quack doc- 
tor hurts his victims’ bodies more than 
the quack teacher hurts his victims’ 
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mental development, but in the long run 
the quack teacher does far more harm to 
the individual and to our dangerously 
gullible American society. 

Therefore, in weighting the impor- 
tance of these four component parts of 
the excellent college teacher, I should 
assign the following values: (1) a wide 
and accurate knowledge of English and 
American literature and its development, 
70 per cent; (2) notable zeal for the 
study of literature, 10 per cent; (3) sym- 
pathetic understanding of undergradu- 
ates, 10 per cent; and (4) pedagogical 
skill, 10 per cent. 

Now what are the graduate schools 
doing to develop these four essentials of 
the good college teacher? So far as I 
know, all the thirty-five or forty Ameri- 
can universities which give Ph.D. de- 
grees claim to develop the candidates’ 
first essential—knowledge of literature. I 
think a number of them do a poor job, 
and probably all of them could be im- 
proved, but this improvement is largely 
a matter of removing dead wood from the 
faculty tree. That is a baffling problem in 
institutions which cherish academic free- 
dom, and we should only waste our time 
trying to solve it here. 

The second essential, a notable zeal for 
the study of literature, most graduate 
schools ignore. It is just as well that they 
do, for if the candidate does not have 
such zeal in abundance when he enters 
graduate school he will never get it, no 
matter what the curriculum is. If the 
graduate schools should deliberately set 
out to inculcate zeal, we should add just 
another pious fraud. American higher 
education is already plentifully supplied 
with pious fraud. Perhaps zeal for the 
study of literature is a qualification 
which the admission officers of our gradu- 
ate schools should require, but I do not 
know how to test for it. I have tried in 
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my numerous interviews with prospec- 
tive graduate students in the last few 
years, but I can’t grade myself better 
than 50 per cent. 

The third essential for the good college 

English teacher, sympathetic under- 
standing of undergraduates, is a matter 
of personality rather than training. It 
ought to be a consideration for admission 
if it could be tested, but I know of no 
adequate tests. 
_ This brings me to the last of my four 
essential characteristics of the excellent 
college English teacher—pedagogical 
skill—and I propose to devote the rest of 
my time to this essential. Let me repeat 
that in my estimation such pedagogical 
skill constitutes only about ro per cent of 
the essential requirements of the excel- 
lent teacher, but it is a skill which can be 
developed in the graduate school and 
which, for the most part, has not been 
encouraged. 

It is not difficult to see why teacher- 
training was thought unnecessary in the 
first fifty years or so of American gradu- 
ate colleges. In the early decades of grad- 
uate training in this country, most candi- 
dates for the Ph.D. were already teachers 
of some experience before they took their 
degrees. This statement, which I give as 
a fact, had long been my impression, and 
recently to check it I made a list of col- 
lege teachers of English whom I had 
heard called brilliant by many of their 
students who had reached maturity. I 
had heard these teachers praised in con- 
versations, in lectures, and especially in 
the prefaces to books. The list comprised 
the graduate teachers of English who 
seem to have made the deepest impres- 
sion on their students between about 
1915 and 1940—thirty-three teachers, 
men and women, scattered in all types of 
universities and in institutions in nearly 
all sections of the United States. Accord- 
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ing to Who’s Who in America, all but six 
of the thirty-three had had teaching ex- 
perience before they took their degrees, 
and most of them had had three to six 
years of experience. These figures seem to 
justify my impression that in the years 
when the standards for American gradu- 
ate schools were being formed, the men 
and women who became candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree were for the most part 
students who had already had teaching 
experience and had already developed 
their teaching skills. As a consequence 
there was obviously little reason or need 
to incorporate pedagogical instruction 
into the Ph.D. program. 

This situation no longer prevails in our 
graduate schools. It is true that many 
graduate students nowadays have to in- 
terrupt their work to teach before finish- 
ing the degree, but the great majority of 
the entering candidates have had no 
teaching experience at all; this has been 
especially true in these last five years 
when so much graduate education has 
been paid for by the G.I. bill. The gradu- 
ate schools, therefore, have an obliga- 
tion, now, to see that the men and women 
who earn the Ph.D. in English have had 
some training in teaching. 

What can we do to give them this 
training? 

I do not propose to offer a program for 
universal adoption. For one thing, gradu- 
ate schools differ too much one from an- 
other for any universal program to be 
feasible. For another thing, my proposed 
programs do not always go down with 
my colleagues in my own graduate school 
—how could I hope to persuade you? All 
I propose is to note several devices for 
developing teaching skills in graduate 
students. I have seen all of them tried 
with reasonable success, though several 
of them may not be universally appli- 
cable. 
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First, all graduate instructors in Eng- 
lish, in whatever type of course, can keep 
reminding students that they will soon 
have to teach, that certain materials of 
the course are directly applicable to un- 
dergraduate teaching, and that certain 
others are reserve knowledge which every 
good teacher needs to draw on at call but 
should not normally expect to be the 
daily fare of the undergraduate class- 
room. 

All graduate courses should include 
some discussion of the undergraduate 
textbooks in the field of the course in ad- 
dition to the learned books and journal 
articles. 

The discussions in nearly all graduate 
courses should give some consideration 
to standard undergraduate prejudices 
and preferences and areas of ignorance. 
This is easy with Paradise Lost or The 
Merchant of Venice or The Ancient 
Mariner or The Scarlet Letier or The Wife 
of Bath’s Tale or Pride and Prejudice. It 
must be much more difficult for Beowulf 
or The Pearl or The Fable of the Bees. Ex- 
amples of such considerations could be 
multiplied indefinitely. Any good gradu- 
ate teacher can think of many of them 
so long as he keeps in mind the basic fact 
that his students will teach undergradu- 
ates and that he has a responsibility to 
help them. 

As another teaching help, all graduate 
seminars should force the student’s at- 
tention to matters of enunciation, deliv- 
ery, correction of mannerisms, timing, 
and speaking from notes. This is com- 
paratively easy to do. It only requires 
that all students be made to understand 
in advance that they will be criticized on 
delivery as well as content. Then when 
the paper or report is given, the delivery 
should always be criticized. Once this 
custom is established, it will be found 
that the criticism of the other students is 
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often as effective as that of the teacher 
and much more brutal. Respect for time 
allowances is not difficult to teach if the 
limits are constantly observed. I know 
one graduate teacher who has an effec- 
tive device for teaching his students to 
time their remarks. Each report is as- 
signed a time allowance in advance. 
When the student begins to speak, a 
kitchen timer is set, and when the timer 
goes off, the report is over, even if the 
speaker is in the middle of a sentence. 
The device is very effective. After about 
a month, nearly all the students can time 
their remarks to within twenty seconds 
of an assigned period. What a blessing if 
all teachers could do as well! 

Another device to keep students think- 
ing about pedagogical problems is to put 
at least one question on teaching prob- 
lems in every course examination. Such a 
question should force the student to 
think of the material of the course in 
terms of undergraduate instruction. One 
of the commonest questions of this type 
is the bibliographical question. For in- 
stance, on a graduate Shakespeare exami- 
nation: “If a junior, taking your fresh- 
man Shakespeare course, asked for some 
additional reading on Shakespeare’s four 
great tragedies, what six books and ar- 
ticles would you recommend? Why 
would you select each? Name four other 
books and articles which are all within 
the range of a junior’s comprehension but 
which you would not recommend. Give 
your reasons.”’ I know at least three 
graduate instructors who make it a rule 
that a pedagogical question must appear 
on every graduate course examination 
they write. Such a procedure gets stu- 
dents into the habit of considering bib- 
liography from the pedagogical point of 
view as well as the scholarly point of 
view. 

Another teacher-training device I have 
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long employed myself is to require each 
student in a seminar to conduct a recita- 
tion. The student is told to assume that 
he has a class of seniors, and he is to con- 
duct a thirty-minute recitation on a 
given play, one which is always on the 
reading list for the seminar that week. He 
is given one week to get up his material. 
Before the recitation he must hand in a 
statement of what he proposes to accom- 
plish in the recitation, and how. He is in 
charge of his classmates for the period 
and conducts a regular recitation, except, 
of course, that his classmates are better 
prepared than undergraduates would be. 
When the half-hour is up, then, and only 
then, his statement of aims and proce- 
dure is read to the seminar, and the 
members are asked to criticize his suc- 
cess. The aspiring teacher nearly always 
fails to accomplish what he expected, and 
we all point out why. 

One institution that I know makes the 
final examination for the Ph.D. a form of 
pedagogical examination. The candidate 
has passed his generals one to three years 
before, and he has completed his thesis. 
Two hours before he is to appear for his 
final, he is given a list of eight or ten 
topics suitable for lectures in an under- 
graduate course. The topics are scattered 
as evenly as possible over English and 
American literature from Beowulf to 
T. S. Eliot. The candidate chooses one 
topic, restricted only by the stipulation 
that the topic may not be one on which 
he has written a term paper or which he 
treated in his thesis. He has two hours in 
which to prepare a thirty-minute lecture 
for undergraduates on this topic, and he 
is free to use whatever materials he may 
find in the library. In his examination he 
delivers the lecture he has prepared, and 
then his examiners question him on his 
purpose, his idea of readings for students 
in the course, the alterations he would 
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make for older students or for younger 
students, alternative approaches to the 
same material, etc. The examination may 
then pass on to the field of the thesis, but 
sometimes it is confined wholly to the 
lecture and related material. 

Finally, I should like to present a 
scheme of teacher apprenticeship which I 
have recently seen worked out for the 
pedagogical training of graduate students 
in English. The scheme is open only to 
advanced graduate students, generally 
those who may be expected to start 
teaching within a year and who have had 
no teaching experience and are not teach- 
ing at the time. Each of these selected 
students is assigned to a picked instruc- 
tor in the freshman Shakespeare course. 
This course is selected because it is a 
large one with ten to twenty instructors, 
and because Shakespeare is the largest 
common denominator of college litera- 
ture courses and of graduate training. 
The instructors selected are the most ex- 
perienced and effective teachers in the 
course. The graduate student appren- 
tices go to all general meetings of the staff 
of the course, all organizational meet- 
ings, and all examination meetings. They 
grade a few papers, but only after a regu- 
lar instructor in the course has already 
graded them. For six weeks they attend 
two recitations per week as observers of 
the instructor to whom they are appren- 
ticed. In addition, they have a long con- 
ference, lasting from one hour to an hour 
and a half, with this instructor every 
week, generally at lunch. These confer- 
ences concern the methods, purposes, 
and failures of the recitations the gradu- 
ate student has attended that week. The 
student always asks why certain ap- 
proaches were used and others avoided. 
The instructor tries to explain. They dis- 
cuss student enthusiasms and student 
difficulties as they have appeared in the 
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classroom. These weekly conferences are 
very profitable for the graduate student, 
and the instructors enjoy them more 
than had been expected. At the end of six 
weeks there is a long evening session at- 
tended by all the graduate student ap- 
prentices and two or three senior faculty 
members to discuss problems of peda- 
gogy in general and the procedures which 
have been observed in the course. 

The seventh and eighth weeks of the 
Shakespeare course to which these ap- 
prentices are attached are devoted to 
Hamlet—four recitation periods and two 
lectures. The first two Hamlet recitation 
periods are conducted by the regular in- 
structor, and then the third and fourth 
recitations are conducted by the student 
apprentice with the regular instructor as 
observer. After each recitation there is a 
conference of apprentice and instructor 
on all the details of the apprentice’s per- 
formance. Finally, there is another long 
evening session with senior faculty mem- 
bers. 

This scheme of teacher apprentice- 
ship is not a course for credit, and it is 
not required, but so far every graduate 
student offered the opportunity of par- 
ticipating has eagerly seized it. We ex- 
pect that each instructor will write a re- 
port on his apprentice, and these reports 
will be used when the apprentices are 
recommended for teaching posts after 
they have finished their degrees. 

May I conclude these scattered re- 
marks by reminding you first that I am 
not proposing a general shift in the grad- 
uate schools. Training in pedagogical 
skill is not more than 10 per cent of the 
job of the good graduate school, but it is 
a 10 per cent which has been too much 
neglected. And may I point out again 
that these remarks are not intended as a 
general program for teacher-training. 
Each graduate school must work out a 
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program to suit its own faculty and its 
own organization. A few of these devices 
may be useful in a few institutions. If 
from these remarks any graduate teacher 
gets an idea which will help him make 
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more competent teachers out of a few of 
his graduate students, I shall feel flat- 
tered. We are training teachers as well as 
scholars, and a little trading of observa- 
tions will forward our mutual enterprise. 


The New Criticism in the Period Course’ 


DOROTHY BETHURUM? 


I; 1s becoming increasingly difficult to 
say what the ‘New Criticism” is and 
who the “‘ New Critics” are, for it is a 
very generous principle of organization 
that groups together I. A. Richards and 
Kenneth Burke, T. S. Eliot and William 
Empson. The only criterion given by Al- 
len Tate recently for defining the New 
Criticism is that it displays “a hostility 
to, or neglect of, the ‘historical method’ ”’ 
(Kenyon Review, winter, 1949). Now ex- 
actly what he means by the historical 
method I do not know, nor do I know 
exactly where to lay hands on that hor- 
rendous creature who appears so often in 
Mr. Tate’s essays, the “historical schol- 
ar’’; but I have an uneasy suspicion that 
he is to be found teaching the period 
course. If these things are true, the two 
terms in the title of this discussion are 
mutually exclusive, and the New Critics 
and the scholars can continue to ignore 
each other, cultivating their separate 
heresies. But the needs of teaching de- 
mand some sort of rapprochement be- 
tween these points of view; and, with the 
hope that each may profit from the 
other, I shall attempt a somewhat more 
flexible definition of the New Criticism 
and try to see what can be gained by 
using it in period courses. 

t Read at a meeting of college teachers of Eng- 
lish in New Haven, May 6, 1950. 

2 Connecticut College. 


If I understand it, what we generally 
mean by the “‘ New Criticism”’ is a study 
of literature that proceeds by a close 
analysis of imagery on the assumption 
that the poet reveals the inner meaning 
of his poem in a series of crucial images 
which form, taken together, an architec- 
tural structure. This method of reading 
poetry arose in response to the complica- 
tions of modern literature, which does 
rely very largely on metaphor for struc- 
ture, and which needed a very different 
sort of elucidation from that furnished by 
nineteenth-century impressionism. T. S. 
Eliot provided both a critical credo and 
the poems on which to exercise it. It is 
technique the New Criticism studies, 
with brilliant results in the hands of its 
best practitioners. Many of these are 
themselves poets—Eliot, John Ransom, 
Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren—who 
apply their special insights to the analy- 
sis of how the poem is made. A good 
deal of emphasis is placed on the element 
of paradox in the poetic statement, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Brooks, who finds it the 
very language of poetry itself. In all the 
aim is to view the work sub specie aeterni- 
tatis and to divorce it as far as possible 
from the local and temporal conditions 
in which it appeared. 

At first glance this method seems to be 
directly antithetical to the organization 
of a curriculum into period courses, 
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which implies that there is such a thing 
as a Zeitgeist and that a knowledge of 
cultural similarities in different works 
helps us to understand the works. Ac- 
tually, I think nobody would deny this, 
except perhaps Mr. Empson, whose criti- 
cism has by now created its own au- 
tonomous state surrounded by an iron 
curtain which common sense and proba- 
bility cannot penetrate. But the New 
Critics are not all Empsons, and perhaps 
twe questions can be asked: Whether the 
functions of a period course are better 
performed with the aid of the kind of 
analysis the New Critics have developed, 
and whether this criticism, on its side, 
can operate in the period course. In most 
cases I think the answer is ‘‘ Yes” to both 
questions, provided other considerations 
enter also, for the wind of inspiration is 
parochial as well as planetary and very 
often brings its odor of eternity from the 
local cornfield over which it has passed. 

There is likely to be little difference in 
principle between critics and scholars on 
this point. It is not just to the New Criti- 
cism, at least in its recent pronounce- 
ments, to say that it neglects historical 
learning. Mr. Brooks has admitted in 
The Well Wrought Urn that one must 
know Chaucer’s or Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage, the aura of the words, their ac- 
cepted meanings in the fourteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries; and that is al- 
most to admit all. Even in the latest bul- 
letin of the Kenyon Summer School there 
is a cautious note to the effect that his- 
torical learning is not despised. The New 
Critics only insist that the criticism of 
poetry is not merely glosses on words. 
Nor would I claim that the function of 
the period course is fulfilled when we 
have explained, for example, what ideas 
about the divine right of kings flourished 
in the 1590’s and conditioned Shake- 
speare’s attitudes in the history plays. 
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We still have to consider Richard IT asa 
play. I only maintain that it is impos- 
sible so to consider it without knowing 
how York felt toward Bolingbroke and 
that the student coming to the play in 
his innocence is assisted in the process by 
knowing a little something of political 
theory in Elizabethan times. 

Another point ought to be cleared up 
at once. The presence of period courses in 
a curriculum does not imply a complete 
critical relativism. It does not take the 
position Mr. Pottle states so honestly 
and so cogently in The Idiom of Poetry 
that there are good eighteenth-century 
poems, good Romantic poems, good met- 
aphysical poems, but that the critic can- 
not know an absolutely good poem, since 
he has no way of escaping the condition- 
ing of his own time. The period course 
does not say that all critical judgments 
are relative or deny that there is poetry. 
It is merely a way of learning the lan- 
guage of particular poets. Our subject, 
then, is what is the place of the New 
Criticism in this sort of period course. 

Let it be said at once that, by focusing 
attention on the word and phrase, the 
New Critics have performed a fine serv- 
ice for the literature of any time, for they 
are taking the poet’s work seriously. 
Though they might not like the compari- 
son, they are doing for the study of litera- 
ture today what philology did at the be- 
ginning of this century, making it neces- 
sary to look closely at the small units of 
composition and revealing the density of 
the work, providing a means of study 
designed to prevent a student’s slipping 
around on the surface of a masterpiece, 
unable to gain a foothold from which to 
explore its greatness; in other words, 
philology then and the New Criticism 
now teach us to read. Criticism, espe- 
cially that used in the classroom, will al- 
ways need this goad toward the particu- 
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lar word, with the urge to exhaust its 
meanings. It offers also a new way of 
learning poetic techniques, and, if it is 
not overemphasized, this also is useful at 
any period and for any poet. 

Best of all, the New Critics help to de- 
velop an attitude of mind that can deal 
with allegory; they break down the 
either-or habit of mind which our scien- 
tific culture has created in us and insist 
that the nature of symbolism is not a 
one-to-one correspondence between the 
symbol and the thing symbolized. It 
needs just this flexibility to be able to 
read Spenser and much medieval litera- 
ture, especially Piers Plowman, not to 
speak of the seventeenth-century poets. 
There are few things we need to cultivate 
more, and I cannot praise too highly 
what the New Criticism has done here. 
We must not let the ridiculous excesses 
to which Knight or less acute devotees of 
this method sometimes carry the types 
of ambiguity blind us to the fact that the 
critical agility developed by this method 
at its best is a very valuable instrument 
to apply to the literature of periods 
where the principle of contradiction oper- 
ated less powerfully in men’s minds than 
it does in our own. 

The usefulness of these methods and 
principles varies a great deal with dif- 
ferent periods and different literary 
forms. Developed originally to deal with 
the complexities of modern poetry where 
imagery is consciously used in the man- 
ner Eliot describes, this criticism has 
been most brilliantly revealing in its ap- 
plication to contemporary literature, par- 
ticularly to Yeats and Eliot. Likewise, 
though with less uniform success, these 
principles have done much to illuminate 
Donne and his generation. The sympa- 
thy between modern poets and the meta- 
physicals has been stated—and over- 
stated—too often to need repetition here, 
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and it is easy to see that the complexities 
and paradoxes of thought of Donne and 
Herbert and Herrick, with the irony that 
is so characteristic of Donne’s view, are 
best discovered by a student who has 
been trained to study poetry in this way. 
Where the New Criticism does, it seems 
to me, some violence to the metaphysical 
poets, it does so in the hands of critics 
who refuse to admit any attempt to deal 
with the poet’s intention and those who, 
like Empson, perversely refuse to take 
account of contemporary modes of 
thought, the traditional inheritance of 
the poet. Empson’s criticism of Herbert, 
which gives a Freudian overtone of 
meaning to what is plainly and simply a 
part of liturgical iconology, in which the 
Freudian meaning destroys the tradi- 
tional one, is a case in point, to which 
Miss Tuve did justice in a recent article 
on Herbert’s ‘Sacrifice’ (Kenyon Re- 
view, fall, 1949). 

These periods and this form, lyric po- 
etry, yield especially well to the new 
method. It is less successful with other 
forms and other periods. To illustrate 
with sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
drama, where criticism of this general 
nature has proliferated recently, though 
I am sure the masters of the school would 
justifiably repudiate some of it, its effect 
has often been confusion rather than 
clarification. The organizing principle of 
drama is plot, and that, I suppose, is why 
Aristotle gave it the position of primacy 
among the elements of tragedy. More- 
over, the drama is concrete and objec- 
tive, and its meaning lies in the relations 
of character to character and to their ac- 
tions. It is of all forms of literature the 
most complex and makes the largest de- 
mands on the synthesizing ability of its 
audience. If you do not understand Burnt 
Norton, you can read it again, turn back 
the page when you get to the laughter of 
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the children in the foliage and reread 
what the thrush said in the garden. But 
a play, as Professor Stoll has said, per- 
haps too often, must be got at least in its 
essentials as it is enacted before us. Its 
images have an immediate purpose; they 
are a flashing stab at the attention, con- 
densing and revealing the meaning of ac- 
tion or state of mind, but they cannot 
carry a symbolic structure through the 
whole of the play—at least they did not 
in Elizabethan times. Maeterlinck’s blue- 
bird can be such a symbol, but then his 
play is of a simplicity that hardly de- 
serves much attention. 

Now Mr. Heilman’s book on King 
Lear, This Great Stage, is an elaborate 
analysis of the imagery in King Lear, of- 
ten with sensitive penetration, particu- 
larly in the discussion of madness. Yet 
the total effect of the book is to make of 
King Lear a hothouse performance. Mr. 
Heilman sees a symbol in every bush. 
Goneril and Regan and Cordelia become 
symbols of conflicting aspects of Lear’s 
nature, whereas they are characters, act- 
ing from their own natures. Every refer- 
ence to darkness has symbolic force, 
whether the plot demands action at night 
or not. The unwary reader cannot pos- 
sibly see the play as a play, richly com- 
plex in character, firmly organized in 
plot, issuing to a conclusion demanded 
by character and action. The conven- 
tions of drama totally disappear in the 
allegorizing and symbolizing of all its ele- 
ments. I do not believe the imagery in 
King Lear is organized with any such in- 
tent, nor do I think for a moment that 
any spectator of the play, however sensi- 
tive and intelligent, could possibly hold 
these things in his mind as the play 
unfolds. I realize that I have touched on 
two dangers, and I will return to them 
later. 
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The criticism of G. Wilson Knight is a 
more extreme case. I do not deny that 
Knight has given us rich interpretations 
of images and themes. But the total ef- 
fect is to destroy the very nature of 
Shakespeare’s play. For Knight the 
meaning of a play is the abstract terms 
to which be can reduce it. Troilus and 
Cressida is a conflict between reason and 
intuition, Timon of Athens, his ideal trag- 
edy, a conflict between the material and 
spiritual worlds. Mr. Brooks in a chapter 
in The Well Wrought Urn has wisely pro- 
tested this sort of abstracting. If that is 
what Mr. Knight wants of a play, he will 
get it in far better form in The Castle of 
Perseverance or Everyman, where the ab- 
stractions are named for us and are 
clearly recognizable. Shakespearean dra- 
ma is not philosophy; it is characters in 
action, and they mean what they are, 
what they do and say. Nobody’s images 
are richer than Shakespeare’s; yet they 
are not, it seems to me, organized upon 
any such principle as the New Critics lay 
down. 

We get this at its worst in the hands of 
the new religionists who find explicit 
Christian dogma in Shakespeare’s most 
casual phrase. Among the distortions of 
this kind I can mention only one per- 
petrated by Bethell, who in his book on 
The Winter’s Tale asks us to believe that 
in that light and frivolous talk of the sec- 
ond scene between Hermione, Leontes, 
and Polixenes, when Polixenes, replying 
to Hermione’s question about what he 
and Leontes were like as children, says, 


We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk in the 
sun 
And bleat at one another, 


in this speech we are to think of the 
Agnus Dei that taketh away the sins of 
the world! I take my stand! I resolutely 
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refuse to think of any such thing. I am 
going to think of two lambs frisking in 
the sun. 

This is no part of the creed of the New 
Criticism, its advocates might say, and 
no system can be held responsible for 
what intemperate people do with it. That 
is true, but I wonder if the method does 
not beget these extravagances, and now I 
return to the dangerous ground I touched 
upon just now. The New Criticism is in 
a sense a revolt against science, and it of- 
ten reiterates the fact that poetic truth 
and scientific truth are of different orders 
and that they use two different lan- 
guages. This is wisely stressed, surely. 
Yet also this criticism is a product of the 
science it revolts against in that it tends 
to be atomistic, to separate the poem 
both from its author and from the cul- 
ture of which it is a part. The intent of 
the author, say these critics, is of no con- 
cern to the student. Whatever is per- 
tinent in it is discoverable in the work, 
and whatever is not revealed there is of 
no account. The poem is a public not a 
private work. We can think of a poem as 
being flung off from some revolving mind 
as the planets were shaken loose from the 
sun. Of teleology we can know nothing; 
hence it is better to deny it and deal with 
the material phenomenon, the poem ask- 
ing no uncomfortable questions of why or 
to what purpose. With this I cannot 
agree, simply because it is that guiding 
purpose in the poet, even when Urania 
steps in and dictates his unpremeditated 
verse, that leads him to write the poem 
he does; and there is hardly any way of 
discovering the conventions of a particu- 
lar poem except by asking that question. 
In fact, the attempt to discover the in- 
tent of the writer is simply an attempt to 
discover the conventions in which he 
wrote. This does not appear to be much 
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of a problem until we encounter a kind of 
poetry foreign to our own forms, with 
conventions that we do not understand, 
and that is what our students do con- 
stantly. They need to know that Milton’s 
intention was to write an epic and that he 
observed the conventions of an epic in 
the stately speeches of Adam and Eve 
and in his attitude toward the fable. I do 
not say the student could not in the end 
discover from the poem the necessities of 
the convention; but he has only four 
years in college, and he will be assisted if 
he reads what Milton or Spenser has to 
say about his work. 

Furthermore, if we give up all recourse 
to the artist’s intent, we are left with no 
check whatever on the principle of free 
association that Empson—and our own 
students—follow in searching out am- 
biguities, paradoxes, ironies. If Herbert’s 
“Sacrifice” can mean all the things Emp- 
son takes it to mean, then it can mean 
anything on earth, and we are left with’a 
relativism so complete as to end in ni- 
hilism where criticism is irrelevant. The 
principle of free association may be ex- 
cellent in psychoanalysis, where it origi- 
nated, but a poem is shaped to some end 
of expression, not repression, according 
to certain relevancies. We have to put 
the brakes on somewhere in selecting the 
associations of a given metaphor, and 
they are indicated by the purpose the 
metaphor serves. 

I will admit at once that it is impos- 
sible ever to discover the full and real 
intention of an author and that he him- 
self very probably does not know it. I 
admit also that the author is not always 
the best judge of what he has finally pro- 
duced. My protest is against ruling out 
as an aid to the elucidation of a work all 
evidence we can find of purpose, intent, 
the choice of conventions, for the con- 
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scious shaping of materials remains, in 
spite of all psychology has taught us re- 
cently, the most important factor in art 
organized to communicate on the con- 
scious level. There is a strange paradox 
in the fact that the New Critics show 
themselves greatly interested in discover- 
ing the unconscious intent of the author 
while denying any concern with his con- 
scious purpose. The unconscious is im- 
portant, to be sure; but if the uncon- 
scious is all that matters, either in the 
producing artist or in the receiving 
reader, then both are beyond the reach of 
critical norms. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by the 
need to know the purpose of the poet, 
which is a way of saying the conventions 
he used, by two poems I do not under- 
stand, taken from a period where I think 
the method of the New Criticism is not 
very useful. I refer to Chaucer’s House of 
Fame and Parlement of Foules. I do not 
understand what Chaucer considered the 
unifying principle in either of these po- 
ems. I doubt that it could ever be dis- 
covered simply by studying the poem. 
What we need to know is more about 
medieval aesthetics than we now know, 
and perhaps more about Chaucer’s atti- 
tude toward Macrobius. I suspect that in 
the House of Fame Chaucer started out 
to write a conventional love vision of the 
kind Froissart and Nicole de Margival 
had made popular, but that the Dream of 
Scipio, which he had recently read, with 
its emphasis on the unrealiability of 
earthly fame, warped his purpose some- 
what and turned the poem in another di- 
rection. If we knew more about Macro- 
bius’ fourteenth-century reputation, we 
could be surer of that point. 

A subtler case is the Parlement of 
Foules, for it has a kind of unity and is a 
most charming poem; but what the uni- 
fying principle is that connects the ré- 
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sumé of the Dream of Scipio in the Pro- 
logue with the voluptuous Garden of 
Love and with the satire of the birds’ 
parliament escapes us. It cannot be found 
in any persisting structure of images, nor 
can it be found, to take the other ex- 
treme, in knowing whether the poem was 
written about Richard’s betrothal to 
Marie of France or in any of the other 
topical explanations. That kind of his- 
torical knowledge seems to me pretty 
useless. It will be found, again, in learn- 
ing somehow what Chaucer’s purpose 
was, what kind of poem he was writing, 
what Macrobius meant to him, how 
much the neo-Platonism of the School of 
Chartres influenced his conception of the 
Goddess Natura who presides over the 
garden, and, above all, what his attitude 
was toward courtly love. I do not deny 
that all these things are in the poem; but 
we have lost the key and can recover it 
better by reading Alanus and Boccaccio 
than by imposing our own paradoxes on 
what may not be at all a paradoxical 
situation. 

I am saying that to understand a me- 
dieval poem we have to be to a degree 
medieval. That is not to say that Chau- 
cer’s Parlement is not to be judged by the 
same standards we apply to the Waste 
Land or to Wordsworth’s “Ode.” It only 
says that we cannot discover its unifying 
principle solely by the analytical meth- 
ods of the New Criticism and that it is 
pertinent to ask in what convention 
Chaucer is writing. That we need to 
know if we are to escape complete rela- 
tivism. For if the Parlement means what- 
ever any ignorant but ingenious reader 
takes it to mean, we have left the study 
of Chaucer’s poem and entered the realm 
of psychological curiosities. 

The problem of the twentieth-century 
critic in considering any literature writ- 
ten before the nineteenth century is how 
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to evaluate the product of a unified so- 
ciety when he lives in an unintegrated 
one. The New Critics, seeing the isolation 
of the poet in our world, impose that 
same condition on Shakespeare or Pope, 
who were not so isolated. A poet is a man 
speaking to men, a whole man speaking 
to whole men. He uses irony, paradox, 
ambiguity, to be sure, but he uses other 
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things as well—plot, characters, fable, 
even forthright statement. One of the 
fine things that our confused age has pro- 
duced is the sensitivity and ingenuity to 
deal with irony and paradox, where we 
find ourselves most at home; but there 
have been periods somewhat more ro- 
bust, and to them we need to apply less 
intellectuality and more blood. 


The Term Paper: An Experiment 
in Group Enterprise 


ARTHUR WALDHORN' 


Te freshman student of composition 
at no time minces words when asked his 
opinion about term papers. Semiannual- 
ly, his instructor stands before his class 
and carefully minces words in a despair- 
ing effort to forestall the unanimous 
groan which simultaneously damns the 
term papers and the man who assigns it. 
Privately, after he has read the eleventh 
term essay, ‘The Life, Times, and Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes,” or “A Critical 
Analysis of the Batting Averages of 
Three Generations of Yankee Pitchers,”’ 
the instructor wishes that he had never 
in the first place insisted upon the fifteen- 
hundred-word assignment. 

The instructor may, of course, aban- 
don the term paper or substitute for it a 
short exercise which requires the student 
to use library facilities. Somehow, when- 
ever I have been tempted to resort to 
these dodges, I have been checked by a 
still, small voice querying: Isn’t there 
some way to arouse their enthusiasm and 
to avoid the burden of reading insipid 
papers? I believe that I found an answer 
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to that voice during this past semester in 
a full-length volume entitled American 
Culture: 1930-50—a volume written and 
edited by my freshmen. 

The purpose of the volume may best 
be stated in the words of the student edi- 
torial committee: 


Our aim is to determine through analysis of 
specific phases of our society, the trends of 
modern culture. Since our society is exceedingly 
complex, a general survey would be of no 
value. It is only through a critical analysis of 
each of several phases that we can examine the 
special trends and draw from these a statement 
of the general theme of our culture. 

Consequently, we have divided our culture 
into three areas: the arts, the sciences, and the 
social sciences. ... As each phase in cultural 
development is also complex, we have divided 
these into specific subtopics. Each of these 
subtopics has been studied critically ... and 
the conclusions drawn from these studies can be 
taken together to form a general theme of 
modern culture. 


The steps leading to the completion of 
the volume were these five: 

1. Definition of terms; choice of commit- 
tees and subjects (second and third weeks of 
the semester).—During the second week 
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of the semester the class traced various 
uses of the word “‘culture” and decided 
upon a common understanding of the 
word which would govern its usage in all 
papers. Their brief essays on “‘culture” 
provided them with a core of mutual in- 
terest and as well with their first experi- 
ence in the use of research materials. 

Once a working definition had been 
reached, each student selected the com- 
mittee with which he would eventually 
serve: arts, sciences, or social sciences. 
Next he submitted a tentative choice of 
subject along with a brief statement jus- 
tifying his selection. Each subject choice 
was then circulated throughout the class 
for approval or disapproval. 

One happy result of the class decision 
about subjects was the almost unanimous 
rejection of a title such as “The RH Fac- 
tor in Relation to Erythroblastious Feto- 
lis.”” So rigorous were the students in ap- 
plying standards for admitting titles that 
the usually inevitable choices in athletics 
were wholly missing. As much as I wel- 
comed this aberration from a too-con- 
stant norm, I nevertheless risked the sug- 
gestion that surely even wrestling de- 
served some consideration in the evalua- 
tion of recent cultural trends. I had no 
takers. Absent, therefore, from the fol- 
lowing table of contents is any reference 
to athletics. 


I. THE ARTS 


‘THEATER: 
O’Neill and Anderson 
Williams and Miller 
Motion PIcturREs: 
Hollywood Reels: 1930-50 
LITERATURE: 
Naturalism in James Farrell 
Hemingway: Two Novels 
Faulkner and William Carlos Williams 
Music: 
American Opera: 1930-50 
Mathematics in Music: The Schillinger 
System 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE: 
Textile Design and Modern Art 
Organic Architecture: The Housing Project 


Il. THE SCIENCES 


PuysIcs: 

The Atom and Religion 

The Uses of Atomic Energy 
BIOLocyY: 

The Lysenko Theory and American Ge- 

netics 

INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE: 

Plastics and the Modern World 
ASTRONOMY: 

The Contribution of Sir James Jeans 
PsYCHOLOGY: 

Scapegoating since 1930 

Hypnosis since 1930 

Three Theories of Psychoanalysis 


Ill. THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Economics: 
Crises in Capitalism: 1930-41; 1942-50 
(two papers) 
PoLitics: 
Labor Relations 
The Negro in Politics 
Fascism and Communism in the United 
States: 1930-41; 1942-50 (two papers) 
EpvucaTION: 
Adult Education 
The Negro Gets an Education 
Sex Education 
RELIGION: 
Catholicism as a Social Force 
PENOLOGY: 
Penology in the United States 
The Courts and the Changing Meaning of 
Democracy 


2. Outlines (fifth week of semester).— 
Two weeks after the initial steps in plan- 
ning, each student submitted a tentative 
outline of his proposed contribution to 
his committee’s section of the volume. 
On each of three successive days a stu- 
dent representing a major category wrote 
his outline on the blackboard while those 
at their seats compared their own out- 
lines with those of their classmates. The 
outlines on the blackboard were carefully 
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studied in terms of their definitions of 
scope, organization, and potential effec- 
tiveness when finally transformed into 
term papers. At the end of the three-day 
_ period each student in the class, after 
making extensive revisions in his out- 
line, resubmitted it to me for a final 
check. Now, after a discussion of meth- 
ods of note-taking, each member of the 
committees was ready to proceed with 
the task of research. 

For the next four weeks individual 
problems about research were handled at 
the conference hour, but no further for- 
mal classroom integration took place. 

3. The committees in action (tenth to 
thirteenth weeks of semester).—During the 
tenth week of the semester, chairmen for 
each of the three committees were ap- 
pointed to begin the work of integrating 
the various contributions. Thereafter, 
for three weeks, one hour weekly was de- 
voted to classroom meetings of the com- 
mittees. Two other hours during this 
‘time were devoted to techniques of foot- 
noting and bibliography. 

At the first meeting students ex- 
changed first drafts and commented 
upon, criticized, or suggested changes in 
the papers they read; at the second meet- 
ing, the committees met separately to 
discuss their findings; at the third meet- 
ing, the chairmen planned with me to 
integrate the findings of their respective 
groups, to work out an arrangement of 
topics, and to meet the task of writing 
introductory and concluding passages for 
each general section as well as transition- 
al passages between the separate essays. 
While I discussed these problems with 
the chairmen, other members of the class 
labored at the details of footnoting and 
bibliography in their respective papers. 

4. The final draft (fourteenth week of 
semester). —The day that the volume was 
due the class displayed an energy and 
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enthusiasm that symbolized more than 
the customary relief at submitting pa- 
pers. They participated in the “binding”’ 
of their volume with a genuine sense of 
pleasure at their achievement. 

My homework was the most satisfying 
I have yet experienced at the end of the 
term. Generally, the papers revealed 
solid organization, reasonable mastery of 
subject matter, and much-improved 
style. I could have wished for a more 
clearly unified thread of thought, but I 
had to admit that, although the “unity” 
left something to be desired, the volume 
as a whole possessed a quality not only of 
freshness but of incisiveness and ma- 
turity which rarely appears in the hastily 
written, ill-conceived term paper. I could 
not avoid being pleased with the thought- 
process that produced for the volume edi- 
torial conclusions such as these: 

It is clearly apparent that at the root of our 
culture are the sciences, social and natural, and 
that the fruits of our accomplishment are the 
arts... . Science has brought civilization from 
ancient times, through the dark ages, and up to 
modern times. .. . Yet science has, along with 
its improvements of human life, brought a 
counter-science—the science of destruction. 


And today there stands over us a shadow—the 
shadow of destruction by science. 


Educated adults have increased in number 
and assumed a double value in our culture. 
Their knowledge undoubtedly opens new 
horizons for themselves, but, more important, 
they are learning to use their knowledge as 
never before to further their children’s educa- 
tion. 

5. Class critique (sixteenth week of se- 
mester).—At the final meeting of the 
class I offered a series of questions about 
the term-paper experiment and asked 
that the answers be returned anony- 
mously. To my query as to whether the 
experience of the class project had been 
worth while, the answers were more than 
go per cent affirmative, and to a follow- 
up query as to whether the student would 
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have preferred working alone on a sub- 
ject unrelated to that of the class project, 
the response was, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, unanimously negative. 

The basic objections made to the en- 
tire project were sound. One was that the 
co-ordination among members of the re- 
spective committees was inadequate. As 
a remedy, several students suggested 
that committee meetings as well as con- 
ferences be held during the significant 
four-week period of research in order 
that the students might more fully un- 
derstand what their colleagues were 
doing. Another useful suggestion in this 
vein was that students ought to be more 
familiar with what students outside their 
particular category were achieving. 

The second major criticism was that 
the choice of chairmen was poorly 
handled. In the first place, I had allowed 
each chairman to be selected by his com- 
mittee; the choices were not always wise. 
Moreover, each chairman had to write 
transitions and introductory and conclud- 
ing sections, in addition to writing his 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Three general sessions: “Straight Thinking in the Freshman Course,” 
Monroe BEARDSLEY, Swarthmore; “Why Mass Communication 


own essay. The suggested amendments 
to this procedure were also good. Several 
students recommended that I select the 
chairman as early in the term as it was 
possible to determine that he was a su- 
perior student. He ought then be relieved 
of the responsibilities of writing an essay 
but assume full responsibility for editing 
other papers and for writing introduc- 
tory, concluding, and transitional pas- 
sages. 

Perhaps, however, the most gratifying 
contribution was one which appeared on 
several slips of paper, a suggestion which 
asked that the volume be completed a 
week or two earlier in order that those 
who wished to might read the entire vol- 
ume rather than be limited primarily to 
the essays of their immediate category. 
When several members of a class ask to 
share with their instructor the task of 
reading an entire set of term papers, he is 
as close to certainty as he can ever be 
that his class has derived a reasonable 
amount of pleasure and profit from the 
enterprise. 


Must Be Taught,” Curtis MacDoucGaLt, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; “How Mass Communication Is Being Taught,” a four- 


speaker panel 


Fifteen Workshops: twelve of last year’s; three new ones (“Logic in the 
Freshman Course,” ‘““Teacher-training for Composition and Com- 


munication’, “‘Imaginative Writing’) 
Four nonworkshop sessions: These include “The Professional Status of 
the Teacher of Composition and/or Communication” and “The 


Tlace of Speech in the Freshman Course” 
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Current English Forum 


ON DROPPING THE “IZE” 


In recent years a tendency among writers 
of exposition has been the unnecessary use 
of polysyllabic words containing the suffix 
“ize.”” Now most “ize”’ words, like “‘stylize,” 
“oxidize,”’ and “catechize,” have been good 
usage for ages. The “ize” words to which I 
object are those which have perfectly ac- 
ceptable short synonyms and which, in ad- 
dition, have nothing to recommend them by 
way of humor or euphony. 

The two most common are “utilize” and 
“familiarize.” Why must anything be uti- 
lized when it might so much better be used? 
Clumsier still is “utilization” in place of the 
simple “use.” Repeatedly these days we 
read statements like the following: “The 
utilization of chromium will be sharply cur- 
tailed.” “Available funds will be utilized.” 

And the use of this “ize” word is not re- 
stricted to the semiliterate trying to sound 
official. The worst I have ever read appeared 
on the bulletin board of a sedate club. “In 
utilizing the facilities of this club,” it began, 
“members will please follow these simple 
rules.”’ Here, not only is “using” preferable, 
but the whole first phrase could be left out 
with no loss of meaning. 

Almost as often do we encounter the 
pompous word “familiarize.” Like “utilize,” 
it is almost never needed, and it is, besides, 
awkward to pronounce. I am growing weary 
of being enjoined to “familiarize” myself 
with things. What is usually meant is not 
“familiarize” at all, but to acquaint, or 
simply to learn, or know. “Familiarize your- 
selves with the following procedure’’ means, 
in perfect English, “Learn this.” 

“Utilize” and “familiarize” appear to be 
words dear to the hearts of military men, a 
class not noted for felicity of expression. In 
fact, the currency of these words may be 
partly the result of millions of people having 
been barraged by them during the war. 
When I was in the Army I took a “familiar- 
ization course” in small arms and a “fa- 


miliarization course” in gas masks. So much 
is this word a part of Army jargon that I 
once heard a sergeant who had just demon- 
strated bed-making to me and some other 
recruits say, ‘Now, this is only a familiariza- 
tion course. Ya gotta practice on your own.” 
I am sure that he considered this a highly 
proper sort of statement, just as I am sure 
that he thought of himself as being only 
normally emphatic when later he told us to 
sign a form “immediately before prior to 
leaving.” 

Two lesser-known “ize” words which I 
trust will be rooted out before they flourish 
are “finalize” and the eminently silly “direc- 
tionize.” ‘Finalize’ I heard last year 
straight from the mouth of an Air Forces 
general. “In about three weeks,” he said, 
looking about him portentously, “I expect 
these plans to be finalized.” Later I saw it 
twice in Air Forces publications. 

“Directionize” appeared in a book on 
psychology. “His energies were not suf- 
ficiently directionized,” wrote the doctor. 
I have also encountered, I don’t know 
where, “channelize.” 

I believe that the use of these “ize” 
words is a part of a misdirected effort by 
unskilled writers to sound more important 
or official or expert than they would other- 
wise sound. I believe further that such writ- 
ing effectually conceals from many readers 
the fact that the writer is incapable of 
simple, forthright expression. 

Only the teacher, in my opinion, is in a 
position to combat this newer phase of what 
Maury Maverick has charmingly labeled 
“gobbledy-gook.” If students can be taught 
to recognize these woolly words for what 
they are, one barrier to lucid prose 
may eventually be lifted. Or, to be erudite, 
if the student can familiarize himself with 
concise utilization of language, his creative- 
ness may be more purposefully direction- 
ized. 


R. L. Irwin 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY 
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HOW CAN WE TRAIN TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH FOR COLLEGES?! 


Graduate schools of English have discov- 
ered that the students they train are not al- 
ways expert teachers. They had, it seems, 
supposed that an array of courses in six- 
teenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature (or start earlier and stop 
later) would produce inspiring instructors 
for undergraduates. Apparently they were 
wrong and want now to rectify their error. 
Since reading all those books and even writ- 
ing one failed to make a true Doctor, super- 
vised practice in college teaching is to do the 
trick, doubtless because of its marked suc- 
cess with high-school teachers. 

Now no one doubts that every artist 
learns his art by practicing it; the idea is at 
least as old as Aristotle. But we may ques- 
tion whether the only way to learn to do a 
thing is doing it. For if that is true, teachers 
of English, as of every liberal study left in 
curriculums, had better stop work immedi- 
ately. Their students had much better be 
taught how to sell life insurance or arrange 
a colorful and balanced dinner for the fam- 
ily. In grade school they had better learn to 
brush their shoes and tie their laces (as in- 
deed they do in advanced schools), in high 
school to discriminate between the virtues of 
football and basketball, in college to select 
valuable clubs and friends, and in graduate 
school to choose their tweeds tastefully. 

For either we use schools as the place to 
inculcate in the young all the limitations and 
sterilities of their elders and do our best to 
keep outsiders from noting that schools are 
no longer schools but substitute homes, car- 
pentry shops, telephone exchanges, and the 
like—either that or we boldly take our 
chance to help mold a new generation; take 

t Some comments provoked by a conference held 
at New York University on October 28, 1950. 


our students as men and women in the mak- 
ing, who will live better or worse as we or 
others teach them to; take our subject as 
seriously offering values, concepts, habits, to 
live by and accept—no, proclaim—the dis- 
tinction of the school from other social insti- 
tutions. 

Graduate schools have needed change but 
not in the way of further mechanization. 
After all, the behaviorist faith in endless 
repetition of fixed patterns of response lost 
out to the Gestalt view, so that even psy- 
chologists now think human behavior a mat- 
ter less of reflexes than of motive, idea, feel- 
ing. And in the world about us we note that 
faith in fixed responses seems justified 
chiefly on the assembly line and precision 
bomber. But the job our graduate students 
are to do as teachers is an art and demands 
quite other habits. To train specialists in 
“composition” or general literature, as we 
hear proposed, is to ignore the nature of 
learning and teaching, of reading and writ- 
ing—one is tempted to say of living itself. 
Such proposals doubtless stem from a mis- 
guided admiration for successful methods of 
industrial production—and seem bent on 
destroying the few realms which might yet 
save us all from its effects. 

To train teachers, especially of literature 
and writing, means to cultivate the minds 
and hearts of those who will themselves care 
to cultivate the minds and hearts of others. 
It is to refine head and heart by giving them 
opportunity to think the thoughts and feel 
the feelings of the most perceptive heads and 
most responsive hearts. The great question 
is what kind of person we should encourage 
to take graduate work and what kind of 
graduate work we should encourage him to 
take. But the person who should teach will 
not want a training that assumes in him a 
lack of imagination, sensitivity, insight, of 
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every faculty he ought to have. He will want 
practice teaching even less than he now 
wants a repetition of undergraduate lec- 
tures, called “graduate courses” in virtue of 
their lengthened lists of reading, even less 
than he now wants the stuff-your-head- 
with-facts-keep-your-ideas-to-yourself pro- 
cedures that some universities call graduate 
work. He will want less and less what gradu- 
ate schools offer—and they will get more 
and more of the students they ought not to 
want. 

Much of this has already happened! 
Where now can students with a zeal for lit- 
erature find a Charles G. Osgood or a Lane 
Cooper to work with? Some distinguished 
minds are still teaching, fortunately; and 
some students can still work with them as 
live human beings in live human relation 
concerned with live human questions, not as 
a voice and an ear, respectively. But how 
few are so lucky! The satanic mills that 
grind out Ph.D.’s these days hardly recog- 
nize their own products, even while in proc- 
ess of production. They come as records, 
stay as cumulative records, and leave com- 
pleted records behind. The files are duly sat- 
isfied, and, to be sure, their living images 
rest in the library in the typescripts of doc- 
toral dissertations. But they have been 
taught little worth learning and will teach 
little worth teaching. 

Where shall we turn for the cure? Hardly 
to practice teaching, which could only per- 
petuate the present defects of literary study. 
Yet we need not be so puzzled by our prob- 
lem. As students of English literature, we 
presumably think some English writers 
worth a hearing and still hold the unfashion- 
able belief that what a great imaginative 
mind has today deserves the considered 
thought of the less imaginative. Now it hap- 
pens that great English writers have said a 
good deal on these very questions of learning 
and teaching. Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Wordsworth may be the 
very ones to tell us how to do humbly what 
they did brilliantly, how to communicate 
feelingful thought, persuade the unlearned 
to learn, and transmit and transmute habits 
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and values. They show us some noble 
teachers in action: themselves to begin with, 
and a Clerk of Oxford, a Prospero, a 
Raphael, to name only the obvious. They 
show us what to avoid too, say, Lycidas and 
Book V of The Prelude. They clarify the 
whole learning process: Spenser with his 
every knight acquiring an aspect of wisdom, 
Chaucer in his translation of Boethius, 
whose Lady Philosophy still wears her seam- 
less robe, though rough hands have torn it. 
All five say a good deal about the writing 
process too; might we not learn how to teach 
writing from them? One of the five actually 
offers us a whole tractate Of Education; 
could we not learn something pertinent to 
the training of college teachers of English 
from him? 

We may have mistaken what the teacher 
of literature should be and should know. 
Meaningless information is no more under- 
standing than uninformed enthusiasm is. 
But a true zeal for literature maybe is the 
only guide we need. At any rate, the truly 
zealous graduate student, who does not con- 
fuse mere adolescent desire to associate with 
the arts by proxy with love of learning, 
might well go to the creators of English lit- 
erature to ponder their precept and prac- 
tice, while he waits for the powers in the 
graduate schools to resolve how they can 
train him to teach English in colleges. And 
we who are already college teachers of Eng- 
lish, without benefit of practice teaching, 
may well do the same. 

IRENE SAMUEL 
HunTER COLLEGE 


A DISSENTING OPINION 


Two articles in the October issue of Col- 
lege English have interested me particu- 
larly, Rudolph Flesch’s “Let’s Face the 
Facts about Writing” and Henry Wells’s 
“The Teaching of Poetry.” 

I should like to answer Mr. Flesch on 
three points which seem to me to involve a 
series of fundamental misconceptions about 
the teaching of elementary writing in liberal 
arts colleges: (1) his description of the meth- 
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od or plan of the typical course is mistaken; 
(2) his impression about the aim of the 
course (which he describes as the writing of 
a perfect essay) is quite wrong; and (3) his 
emphasis on practicality, or writing for vo- 
cational uses, in a specific sense, is inappro- 
priate for liberal arts training for inexperi- 
enced students of the age and general ma- 
turity of the average college freshman. 
I have been teaching for the last three 
years at Goucher College a course called 
“Versification” which seems to me to fit the 
description of a course which Mr. Wells as- 
sumes to be nonexistent in American col- 
leges. When he discusses textbooks or books 
for use in this course, I heartily agree with 
him, and I am sure that the book agents 
with whom I deal would bear me out. They 
have numerous anthologies of poetry and a 
number of texts on what might be called 
“The Appreciation of Poetry,” but when I 
say that I want a textbook on versification, 
prosody, metrics, and an anthology designed 
to illustrate these points and the way in 
which poetry as form intensifies poetic con- 
tent, they take their hats and go—or recom- 
mend a book with a few hasty pages at the 
end which define iambics and feminine 
rhyme. As I teach it, poems in standard 
forms (ballad, sonnet, blank verse) are ana- 
lyzed, scanned, dissected metrically, and the 
end-lesson in each form is an assignment in 
writing in that form. The course is aimed at 
appreciation rather than at the creation of 
poets, but the method is one of the analysis 
and writing. This idea is not original with 
me; I was taught in such a course at Mount 
Holyoke in 1935 by Professor Ada L. F. 
Snell, although I do not know what has hap- 
pened to the course there since her retire- 
ment. 
SARA DE ForD 


GoucHER COLLEGE 


DAILY TESTING OF STUDENT 
COMPREHENSION IN A 
HUMANITIES COURSE 


Faced recently with the problem of teach- 
ing an experimental four-hour humanities 
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course for freshmen, I felt the need for some 
reliable device for daily measurement of stu- 
dent comprehension. I wanted one that 
would be interesting enough to bear repeti- 
tion and have some cumulative intellectual 
value; one that would take only a few 
minutes of class time each day and lead 
naturally to the next topic of study. But 
mainly it should require not facts or data 
primarily but the essence of the unit of 
work, restated in student language as a stu- 
dent experience. 

This seemed like an impossible set of 
requirements for a simple five-minute peda- 
gogical device, but the motive for finding 
one was strong: any course thick with ideas 
demands step-by-step confirmation of its 
success. 

Short daily quizzes and oral review 
questioning by the instructor would ob- 
viously not meet these requirements. In- 
stead I introduced a system of student “‘re- 
cording and reporting” of class discussions. 
In addition to meeting my first need for a 
reliable picture of student progress, this 
system provided me with excellent material 
for practice in précis writing, in oral reading 
and discussion, and even, it developed un- 
expectedly, in editing and publishing. 

At the beginning of the term each stu- 
dent is assigned a date or dates on which he 
must “cover” the class proceedings. When 
his turn arrives, he takes notes on the 
material presented and on its discussion, and 
at home he organizes his notes into a two- 
or three-hundred-word report on the day’s 
work. He must determine and state the 
main theme of the hour and relate it to the 
previous day’s work, to the current topic, 
and to the course generally; he must make 
clear whether the theme was satisfactorily 
realized, and, if not, in which directions it 
should ramify. He must report how and by 
whom the major ideas were developed. 
And, finally, he must give the day’s work a 
title. 

Next day class begins with his reading of 
the “minutes,” which must be accepted by 
the class as adequate, either in their original 
or in a revised form, before the regular 
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classwork is resumed. Each student natural- 
ly compares his recollections of the previous 
hour with those of the reporter. Omissions 
are pointed out, and questions of proportion 
and emphasis—sometimes even of bias—are 
raised and thrashed out. Occasionally the 
report is attacked for a fundamental mis- 
interpretation of the work; or the class dis- 
agrees on exactly what conclusions can be 
drawn from the previous hour. Not only 
the reporter but his critics are corrected by 
classmates, until gradually focus is achieved 
and yesterday’s work is reduced to a simple 
statement in student language of its essence 
and direction. 

The student reporter has just experienced 
an unusual all-round test of his English 
abilities ; he has put on public trial his ability 
to listen, take relevant notes, select and 
organize, write, read aloud, defend his 
presentation, understand and assimilate 
criticism of it. He has had to compose a 
very interesting kind of précis: to sum- 
marize live material, of immediate value to 
all concerned, for the approval of a critical 
audience who helped compose that material 
in its original form, and to whom he is re- 
sponsible. This kind of précis then is not a 
schoolish exercise but a life-problem, with 
real consequences. The speech situation has 
similar advantages; it is not trumped-up 
academic mock work but a performance of a 
desired and appreciated function. His audi- 
ence is not listening to a set piece but to 
something crucial to their experience. And 
of course that is what makes this project so 
valuable: the motivation is natural and 
strong. 

The students who heard and evaluated 
the report alo had the experience, of 
course, of evaluating their own grasp of 
yesterday’s work. They have heard their 
classmates declare—one in an organized 
fashion, others out of casual recollection— 
their interpretation of yesterday’s lesson, 
and they all now have a better idea of how 
they stand in the class. They can also 
check their own notes to see whether they 
are adequate, according to class standards. 
They can correct and revise them a day 
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after they were taken, while they are still 
fresh and make sense. But, best of all, the 
class has had an opportunity to review, to 
raise questions when they are urgent. After 
a while students come to class knowing 
exactly what they want out of the report 
and the discussion, looking for exactly 
what they need to complete an experience. 

In its reactions to the daily report, the 
class actually controls the pace of the 
work. If a confused report is delivered, and 
the class cannot improve on it, the class is 
in effect demanding of the instructor greater 
clarification. If a good report is read and the 
class cannot comprehend it, the average 
member of the class is saying that the work 
was conducted on too high a level. If a fine 
report is accepted with little criticism or 
questioning, the class is really telling the 
instructor, “Go ahead, we’re ready for 
more.” 

And now, after the report has been read, 
the instructor is able to start the day’s new 
work with an understanding of the stu- 
dents’ readiness for it. He knows what de- 
ficiencies, what merits, his preceding lesson 
had; perhaps he had tried to cover too much 
or had not underlined certain relationships; 
he knows he must review this point, elabo- 
rate on that one, attack another from a new 
angle. Yesterday’s teaching errors can thus 
be corrected when they are a day old; they 
cannot fester for weeks before they are 
discovered. 

Surprisingly enough, the project usually 
does not take much class time. If an ade- 
quate report is read and accepted by the 
class without much comment, the entire 
business takes only three or four minutes. 
If an inadequate report, or a good one on a 
subject still not easily understood, provokes 
lengthy discussion, it cannot be considered 
a waste of time, because it has revealed the 
need for more work on the topic. 

Thus this simple project grew from a 
daily testing device to a reliable and vital 
experience in several forms of expression. 


WALTER MILLER 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 
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ALREADY THE “NEW CRITICS” OF 
the literary quarterlies have started their 
close analyses of T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party. William Arrowsmith in the Hudson 
Review examines it within the tradition of 
English verse drama. In the tenth anniver- 
sary number of Accent: A Quarterly of New 
Literature, two studies of it appear. In “Mr. 
Eliot’s Saturday Evening Service” Leo 
Hamalian shows how it is related to and 
grows out of ideas contained in Eliot’s po- 
ems, essays, and other plays. This is pretty 
straightforward going, but in “Weston Re- 
visited” by Sandra Wool we find that The 
Cocktail Party is derived from a ritual struc- 
ture, common to all the pre-Christian nature 
and fertility cults and inherited by Chris- 
tianity. No one of the three critics has vol- 
unteered to explain why The Cocktail Party 
was so popular on the New York stage that 
T. S. Eliot reputedly found it necessary to 
announce that he is writing a new play in 
order to be able to pay the income tax on his 
Party! 


IN “ONE MAGAZINE IS_ NOT 
Enough” Laura K. Martin in the December 
Social Education warns against letting our- 
selves be tempted by attractive offers of 
quantity subscriptions for classroom use, “a 
modern equivalent for the one text method.” 
She stresses the need and the importance for 
getting our students acquainted with other 
than the mass-circulation magazines and 
suggests that hotly debated issues, such as 
the award of the Bollingen poetry prize to 
Ezra Pound, could be used as a starting 
point for a stimulating study of magazines. 


A TREND TO MAKE EDUCATIONAL 
activities at individual colleges “news sto- 
ries” seems to have become discernible in 
recent months. The latest of these, “The 
Radcliffe Story,” by Hal Clancy, appears in 
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the January Coronet. It isan amusing account 
of the seventy-one-year-long fight to give 
women a Harvard education. Last fall, for 
the first time, a/J Radcliffe undergraduates 
were admitted to joint instruction, and 
Harvard became, in fact, coeducational. 


THE FOURTH ISSUE OF COLLEGE 
Composition and Communication, ofiicial 
bulletin of the Conference on College Com- 
position and Communication, contains three 
articles of particular interest to teachers of 
Freshman English: “Developmental Writ- 
ing” by Francis E. Drake; “A Program for 
Improving the Writing Skill of Technical 
Students” by John S. Bowman; and “The 
Freshman Is King: or, Who Teaches Who?” 
by Kenneth L. Knickerbocker. 


WORKS IN THE HUMANITIES PUB- 
lished in Great Britain, 1939-1946 is a selec- 
tive bibliography which every college 
teacher of English will welcome. From 1939 
onward American readers found it impos- 
sible to get a clear or detailed picture of the 
English literary scene during the war years. 
Louise Bogan, contemporary poet and crit- 
ic, during the period in which she was con- 
sultant in poetry to the Library of Congress, 
brought together these materials now pub- 
lished by that institution. The entries are 
divided into sixteen categories, each pre- 
ceded by brief introductory notes. Miss 
Bogan’s chief aim has been to give the stu- 
dent explicit information concerning British 
literary production in a period of crisis and 
transition. The entries reflect the wide in- 
terests of British writers. Indispensable. Cop- 
ies may be purchased from the Card Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for eighty-five cents. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NA- 
tional Service, edited by Francis J. Brown, 
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is an important report of an important na- 
tional conference held last October in Wash- 
ington by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It contains the full texts of thirteen 
papers and reports of the work meetings, all 
of which are focused to the point of “‘explor- 
ing the growing areas of relationships be- 
tween higher education and government” 
and the developing of a mutual understand- 
ing of the problems of each as a basis for 
joint planning of whatever programs the 
emergency might dictate. The participants 
included college administrators and educa- 
tors, government and military officials, and 
representative of national organizations. It 
gives the clearest picture to date of what the 
effect of mobilization upon our colleges and 
universities is likely to be. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
Education Earl J. McGrath appeared late 
last year before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to request the allocation 
of at least one television channel in each 
broadcast area for educational purposes. 
(There are only twelve possible channels per 
area in the currently used frequency band.) 
He also urged that an adequate number of 
channels in the presently untapped ultra- 
high frequency band be similarly reserved 
against the day when that band is made 
available for TV. McGrath’s request was 
much like that of Brigadier General Telford 
Taylor, who, representing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, sought 
. that 20 per cent of the currently unused 
band be allocated for educational purposes. 
The resolution adopted by the National 
Council of Teachers of English at its Mil- 
waukee meeting (see the February College 
English, p. 294) also asked for the 20 per cent 
allocation. It was presented to the FCC by 
Taylor. 


EDUCATIONAL TV WILL BE OF 
little value, even if the FCC were to grant 
educators all the channels they seek, unless 
the individuals who staff noncommercial 
stations become more adept at attracting 
audiences. This view was expressed by Col- 
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umnist Robert Lewis Shayon in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for December 16. 
Shayon cites the case of radio to prove that 
the educators have so far been ineffective in 
their attempts to utilize the mass media of 
communication. The programs offered by 
our educationally operated radio stations 
have not been able to compete with com- 
mercial radio. Rightly or wrongly, the pub- 
lic is not attracted. To be effective in the 
field of TV, educators will have to acquire a 
superior know-how as well as access to TV 
channels. 


EDGAR DALE ALSO DEALS WITH 
the current inability of education to com- 
pete with commercial media in the field of 
mass communication. Writing in the News 
Letter of the Ohio State University Bureau 
of Educational Research, he states that edu- 
cational radio suffers severely from inade- 
quate budgets and insufficient staffs. “What 
is needed is a concerted effort on the part of 
educational and cultural stations to get 
better financial support. There should also 
be more cooperative effort in the develop- 
ment of programs.” But Dale admits that 
financial weakness is only half the problem. 
The other half is the failure of Americans to 
be critical, discriminating listeners. In cor- 
recting this failure, the teacher can play a 
major role. 


DALE’S SUGGESTION THAT EDU- 
cational radio stations unite for program de- 
velopment has slowly been coming about 
under the impetus of the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, a network 
of more than fifty nonprofit stations. Organ- 
ized early last year, the group has been 
transcribing worthy programs for distribu- 
tion to member stations. In January it 
moved into headquarters at the University 
of Illinois, where the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research has given it administrative 
assistance and funds. The network is cur- 
rently negotiating for $6,000,000 from an 
interested foundation and has developed 
long-range plans to improve the quality of 
educational broadcasting. (Representatives 
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of this association are also urging the FCC 
to reserve some television channels for 
school and college use.) 


HOW EDUCATION—AND PARTICU- 
larly federal aid to education—will fare in 
the Eighty-second Congress is a matter of 
speculation. The Senate, which by good- 
sized majorities passed federal aid bills in 
1949 and 1950, can be reasonably expected 
to do so again this year, provided the direct 
expenditures for national defense are not so 
great as to elbow the needs of education out 
of the picture. The House of Representa- 
tives, stumbling block in previous attempts 
to secure federal aid, is likely to be the scene 
of the real battle. Here a coalition of mem- 
bers opposed to federal spending for do- 
mestic purposes can prevent passage as it 
did in the past, despite the President’s plea 
for federal aid in his “State of the Union” 
address. To Representative Barden of North 
Carolina, chairman of the committee on ed- 
ucation and labor, falls the task of trying 
once more to guide a federal aid bill through 
the House. Teachers, both in a professional 
capacity and as citizens, would do well to 
see that the public and its congressmen are 
informed of the need for federal aid to educa- 
tion, the increased importance of education 
in times of crisis, and the necessity for con- 
sidering federal aid apart from partisan 
prejudices. 


IN THE DECEMBER FILMS IN RE- 
view Lillian Wachtel describes how “Good 
Features Never Die” but are cut apart and 
used in schools! Few outstanding films of the 
past now lie idle in producers’ vaults. In- 
stead, through the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, they are being reissued as 
teaching aids in schools and program aids for 
community service organizations. The As- 
sociation channels them through a corpora- 
tion, Teaching Film Custodians, which it set 
up in New York City a decade ago. A total 
of about five hundred shorts and excerpts 
are distributed annually by TFC to the 
schools of the nation. The usual procedure is 
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for TFC to lease prints to public libraries, to 
the film libraries of educational institutions, 
and to the four depositories in New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Dallas of As- 
sociation Films, Inc. These agencies then 
rent the films to local schools. All operations 
are on a nonprofit basis. Some of the films 
thus available are The Life of Louis Pasteur, 
The Ox-Bow Incident, Mutiny on the Bounty, 
Yellow Jack, Madame Curie, etc. Inciden- 
tally, Miss Wachtel cites the NCTE as 
“among the first to see that excerpted Hol- 
lywood films could aid learning.” Films in 
Review is just completing the first year of its 
existence. It is a publication of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization of public-spirited citi- 
zens founded in 1909 to represent the inter- 
ests of the motion-picture public. It deals 
seriously with the movies as entertainment, 
as education, as art, and as a business. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year for ten issues. 
Address: 31 Union Square West, New 
York 3. 


IN THE DECEMBER NEA JOURNAL 
former NCTE President Helene W. Hart- 
ley does a neat job of summarizing cur- 
rent emphases and trends in English lan- 
guage teaching. Her discussion of the recent 
stress placed upon listening and communica- 
tion, upon using the English classroom as a 
laboratory for the study of real-life prob- 
lems, and upon the newer techniques in the 
teaching of vocabulary and grammar will be 
familiar to most College English readers, 
but her article remains a good “jumping-off 
point” for the ungospelled. She emphasizes 
that these recent trends are not fads but re- 
sults of current scholarship and increased 
knowledge of the learning process. 


IN THE AUTUMN ISSUE OF ENGLISH, 
the organ of the (British) English Associa- 
tion, Vernon Rosetti makes a warm plea for 
teaching English to cultivate the pupils’ 
whole personalities. Apparently in England 
as well as here there are some concerned 
only with mechanical skills or with knowl- 
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edge about literature. The task of the 
teacher of English “‘is to set, all through his 
work, a mood of cultured, interested ex- 
ploration and human warmth. . . . Emotion 
may be’fatal in the laboratory, but it is es- 
sential in the library and in the English 
room. ... Children are desperately anxious 
to explore the business of becoming adults 
and taking responsibility. ...Those who 
were taught to read in the last thirty years, 
and who are cynics today... have been 
taught material and mechanical skills with- 
out any spiritual or cultural values.”’ This 
might have been written by one of our own 
Council leaders. 


DESPITE THE SIMPLICITY AND 
seeming artlessness which Shelley’s lyrics 
convey to the casual reader, many of his 
familiar songs contain far more art than one 
would expect to find in Romantic poetry. 
This is demonstrated by Professor Raymond 
D. Havens in an article in the December 
PMLA. Using as examples a number of 
Shelley’s most popular lyrics, he analyzes 
them clearly and nontechnically in order to 
show that the sentence patterns, rhyme 
schemes, prosody, and’ succession of ideas 
are in many cases so carefully worked out as 
to deny the possibility of their being mere 
products of ‘‘the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings.” 


THE STENOGRAPHIC RECORD OF 
an informal discussion of the New Criticism 
by important modern critics is printed in the 
winter American Scholar. The participants 
included Hiram Haydn, the magazine’s edi- 
tor, and Critics Kenneth Burke, Malcolm 
Cowley, Allen Tate, William Barrett, and 
Robert Gorham Davis. The meeting was oc- 
casioned by an article by Davis which ap- 
peared in an earlier issue of the Scholar. 
Since that article pointed up the apparent 
relationship between the New Criticism and 
highly conservative social and political atti- 
tudes, much of the discussion dealt with 
social philosophy. With no pretense at sum- 
ming up the rambling yet fascinating piece, 
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but rather to whet the reader’s appetite, we 
quote Allen Tate’s “I think that liberalism 
as a philosophy is pretty well washed up.” 
Prominence is given to the question whether 
modern poetry is difficult because of a gen- 
eral cultural decay in poetry readers or be- 
cause the poets have withdrawn into ob- 
scurity. The discussion is to be continued in 
the spring number of the magazine. 


THE GROWTH OF THAT BOUNCING 
baby of American education, the junior col- 
lege, is chronicled in the Junior College Jour- 
nal for November. Despite the general de- 
crease in college enrolment, the junior col- 
leges have been holding their own. Students 
enrolled during the school year 1949-50 
numbered over 560,000—an increase of 
nearly 100,000 over the previous year’s to- 
tal. The gain is interpreted as being the re- 
sult of tremendous growth in the number of 
adult, part-time students who took courses 
in the 634 junior colleges throughout the 
nation. This would seem to indicate that, 
with veteran students declining in number, 
growth at the junior-college level will come 
largely as a result of ventures into the field 
of adult education and service along the 
lines of the community college pattern. 


“UNCLE SAM GOES TO PRESS” BY 
J. Lacey Reynolds in Collier’s (January 6) 
will particularly interest teachers, since we 
are all accustomed to penning missives to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Reynolds describes the amaz- 
ingly diverse and Gargantuan jobs of the 
Government Printing Office and how these 
are accomplished. The GPO, it seems, is a 
Washington phenomenon “which knows all 
and keeps its mouth shut—is everybody’s 
pet.” Its best seller is Jnfant Care, which has 
sold 6,000,000 copies at fifteen cents a copy. 
Last year alone the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents sold 38,386,225 pieces of 
government “literature” by mail or over the 
counter, and this of course represented only 
a portion of the total number of pieces dis- 
tributed. It lists 40,000 titles, probably more 
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than any other bookstore in the world. An 
excellent article to which to refer students. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, FOUND- 
ed by Henry L. Mencken in 1925, with its 
December issue took a fresh grip on Ameri- 
can life and became the New American 
Mercury. In the opening editorial, lance 
points are sharpened and the direction of 
the wind indicated. The New Mercury “will 
offer battle to most of Mencken’s old adver- 
saries as well as to some new ones.” Chief 
among the new ones is “The Cult of the 
Common Man.” Against this cult, it states, 
“‘we shall array as many young authors as 
we can find; for if there is to be hope in the 
world again, there must be a new realization 
that the business of a man is to aspire to be 
successful.” The New Mercury will empha- 
size the literary (“we are more interested in 
manners, morals, and the arts than in poli- 
tics”), but it can’t avoid politics “because it 
is here that the individual man is suffering 
his most appalling defeats.” It will employ 
satire, for it will “be an agency for pulling 


aside vestments and lifting crowns,” but it 
will also be hopeful. 


THE COLLEGE SECTION NOMINAT- 
ing Committee this year consists of the 
Reverend Paul F. Smith, Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha, Nebraska, chairman; Charles 
F. Van Cleve, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; and Porter G. Perrin, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. They now 
present twenty candidates for College Eng- 
lish advisers (ten to be elected) for two- 
year terms. Additional nominations may be 
made by petition signed by fifteen members 
of the Section and filed with the Secretary of 
the Council, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago 21. The election will be conducted 
by mail in May, and the persons elected will 
begin their terms next November. 

The Nominating Committee’s candidates 
are: 
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American Literature since 1912 


ERNEsT SAMUELS, Northwestern University 
LEONARD Brown, Syracuse University 


American Literature before 1912 


WALTER Biarr, University of Chicago 
TREMAINE McDowELlL, University of Minne- 
sota 


British Literature since 1912 


Davip Datcues, Cornell University 
RicHARD ELLMAN, Harvard University 


Nineteenth-Century British Literature 
WaL Lace W. Dovctas, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 
Joun Witson Bowyer, Southern Methodist 
University 


Seventeenth and/or Eighteenth Century 


SaMUEL K. WorKMAN, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Rosert J. NossEn, Creighton University 


Language 
M. SALE, Jr., Cornell University 
Kart WasHBuRN Dykema, Youngstown Col- 
lege 
Drama 


ALAN SEYMouR Downer, Princeton University 
Rosert P. HEILMAN, University of Washington 


Communications 


Harotp Briccs, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
Joun C. GerBer, State University of Iowa 


Criticism 
James Craic La Drier, Catholic University 


of America 
James HALL, University of Washington 


General 


FREDERICK R. CONKLING, Manchester College 
GeorcE E. Smock, Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege 
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New Books 
Professional 


A HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS. By BeErRNIcE BROWN CRONKHITE. 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 272. 
$3.00. 


THIS IS TEACHING. By Marte I. RaseEy. 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


Educators are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in giving prospective college teachers some 
orientation and professional preparation for 
their future job. The two books under review 
contribute to these ends. 

A Handbook for College Teachers is a com- 
pilation of the lectures given in an extra- 
curricular course on college teaching at Rad- 
cliffe College. It is designed to bring before the 
beginning teacher a discussion of teaching and 
of the problems that confront a college teacher. 
It does this through presenting successively 
such topics as the teacher-student relations, 
methods of teaching in a few broad areas of sub- 
ject matter, the use of visual aids, research and 
publication, personal qualities needed for teach- 
ing, and how to find a job. There are also three 
concluding chapters which describe the institu- 
tions of higher learning in America and com- 
ment on their functions and their historical 
development. 

The most valuable feature of the book is that 
a number of professors, all of them excellent 
lecturers, have explained their concepts of the 
job of teaching and recorded the methods they 
each use. Much can be learned from the experi- 
ence of good instructors, and those who have 
participated in the course have been generous 
in revealing their bags of tricks. Many excellent 
suggestions are made. The chapters are equally 
disappointing, however, in their failure to give 
the student any substantial technical back- 
ground for his teaching. Nearly all the lecturers 
are committed to the lecture method and to the 
subject-matter approach. Some of them think 
it unnecessary to know anything about the indi- 
vidual students, and are uninformed about and 
prejudiced against recently developed tech- 
niques of evaluation. The term “Handbook” 
is somewhat misleading, for there is little in the 


book that will assist the young teacher in pre- 
paring syllabi, in leading discussion, in con- 
structing examinations, or in counseling stu- 
dents. 

Marie Rasey’s This Is Teaching is an at- 
tempt to portray teaching in action. In its the- 
ory of how the student learns, and of what con- 
stitutes good teaching, this book is at the op- 
posite pole of thinking from that of Dean 
Cronkhite’s book. 

A group of students is carried through a 
seminar in applied psychology, the book con- 
sisting of the discussion that takes place. The 
instructor serves only as leader; the material dis- 
cussed flows out of the experiences of the stu- 
dents themselves—their jobs and their field ex- 
plorations. The evaluation is of the growth ex- 
perienced by each student. That growth occurs 
only partly as a result of what the student reads 
or what the teacher says; in substantial degree 
it is the result of group thinking, each member 
having made some contribution to the develop- 
ment of each of the others. 

The writer has taken advantage of the most 
favorable circumstances for the presentation of 
her method. The seventeen students are all ma- 
ture people, most of them with considerable ex- 
perience in relevant work. The subject lends it- 
self well to this type of discussion. The field 
laboratory is right at hand in the environment. 
Although few college teachers appreciate suf- 
ficiently the educational value of directed ex- 
perience and take little advantage of the oppor- 
tunities to utilize student experience, and al- 
though few of them make any sustained effort 
to perfect discussion techniques, it will be dif- 
ficult for most of them to accept fully the 
method of Miss Rasey’s book. They will want 
to see the technique applied to other situations. 
There is need for more experimentation with 
group dynamics in the classroom. This book, 
however, through its concrete demonstration of 
a teaching method, makes a genuine contribu- 
tion toward the improvement of college instruc- 
tion. 

Atco D. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE BREAKING OF THE CIRCLE. By 
Marjorie Hope Nicorson. Northwestern 
University Press. Pp. 193. $3.00. 


Five fascinating essays which discuss the ef- 
fect of the “New Science” upon seventeenth- 
century poetry, amplified from lectures given in 
July, 1949, at Northwestern University on the 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation. For all who 
love Milton, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
George Herbert, Michael Traherne, and others 
of the period, this is a “science fiction” book of 
the most superior sort! 


ELIZABETHAN NARRATIVE POETRY. 
By Louis R. Zocca. Rutgers University 
Press. Pp. 306. $5.00. 


The narrative poetry of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—some of it distinguished, much of it not— 
played an active part in stimulating the intel- 
lectual excitement which characterized the reign 
of Elizabeth. It was “popular” poetry and of 
many kinds. Professor Zocca restricts his discus- 
sion to the historical and mythological poems 
and to the verse romances. These provided a 
large part of the reading matter of the rising 
middle classes, whose vigor and increasing pride 
and nationalism they reflect. 


ENGLISH POETIC THEORY, 1825-1865. 
By ALBA H. WARREN, JR. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 243. $3.00. 


A study of the speculations about poetic the- 
ory which were going on between the death of 
Byron and the climax of Matthew Arnold’s 
career, of the period between the respective as- 
cendancies of the romantic theory and the art- 
for-art’s-sake theory at the end of the century. 
Following an introductory chapter the critical 
statements of Newman, Keble, Mill, Carlyle, 
Hunt, Browning, Dallas, Arnold, and Ruskin 
are presented. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES AND 
OTHER STUDIES IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY DRAMA. By Cutr- 
FORD LEEcH. Oxford University Press. Pp. 
232. 

A series of essays on the Jacobean and Caro- 
line drama, with special emphasis on the later 
plays of Shakespeare. In the first section Profes- 
sor Leech considers the nature and implications 
of tragedy and suggests that the true tension of 
tragedy lies between our terror of fate’s work- 
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ings and our pride in the human dignity which 
may be achieved despite fate. In the second sec- 
tion he discusses Timon of Athens as the starting 
point of Shakespeare’s last period of creativity, 
the antihumanist qualities of The Tempest, the 
Caroline audience, love as a dramatic theme, 
and, finally, Catholic and Protestant drama, 
particularly in relation to the links between 
English and Spanish playwrights of the seven- 
teenth century. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Joun A. 
NicHotson. Ronald Press. Pp. 419. $3.75. 


An introduction to the philosophy of religion 
for the beginner. In the first two chapters the 
philosophy of religion is defined and distin- 
guished from the sciences of religion, and the 
phenomena of religion are described. The suc- 
ceeding chapters present the interpretation of 
these phenomena by four important modern 
philosophers, Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Berg- 
son. The text of selections from the writings of 
each is included in a special section. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Cuartes C. 
Fries. George Wahr Publishing Co. (Ann 
Arbor). Pp. 257. $3.00. 

Reissue of essays formerly in different 
volumes: What Is Good English? Teaching the 
English Language, and Teaching Literature. 
Though not even the bibliographies have been 
revised since their original publication more 
than ten years ago, there is much sound sense 
and the usual Fries clear, scholarly exposition. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Davin Datcues. “Rine- 
hart Critical Studies.” Rinehart. Pp. 376. 
$2.00 (paper) ; $3.50 (cloth). 

First of a new series of relatively inexpensive 
critical studies of major writers by modern 
scholars. Intended as an examination of Burns’s 
poetic achievement rather than as a biography. 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Edited by Maxim NEWMARK. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 245. $6.00. 


An attempt to compile a fairly exhaustive list 
of foreign words and phrases currently used in 
English. Proverbs, mottoes, and song titles are 
included. The subjective basis for selection of 
terms to be incorporated into the work makes it 
vulnerable. 
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THE OPDYCKE LEXICON OF WORD SE- 
LECTION. By Joun B. Oppycke. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Pp. 492. $5.00. 


In some three hundred essays on word 
groups, the author manages to define and indi- 
cate by contextual use connotations of more 
than seven thousand words, most of them com- 
monly used, many of them commonly misused. 
The essays read smoothly, yet the book is not 
one to be read through. It is rather a work of 
reference (admirably indexed) to be consulted 
when one is not quite sure of the connotation of 
a particular word. 


LEARNING THEORY AND PERSONAL- 
ITY DYNAMICS. By O. Hopart Mowrer. 
Ronald. Pp. 776. $7.50. 


Selected papers written by a research profes- 
sor of psychology. The book is highly technical, 
but the interested reader will find Mowrer’s 
essay offering a Freudian interpretation of Poe’s 
writings worth reading if only as an example of 
what psychology can do for literary; history. 


Reprints 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Ernest A. BAKER. Vol. I: THE AGE OF 
ROMANCE; Vol. Il: THE ELIZABE- 
THAN AGE AND AFTER; Vol. Ill: THE 
LATER ROMANCES AND THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF REALISM; Vol. IV: IN- 
TELLECTUAL REALISM: FROM RICH- 
ARDSON TO STERNE; Vol. V: THE 
NOVEL OF SENTIMENT AND THE 
GOTHIC ROMANCE; Vol. VI: EDGE- 
WORTH, AUSTEN, SCOTT; Vol. VII: 
THE AGE OF DICKENS AND THACK- 
ERAY; Vol. VIII: FROM THE BRONTES 
TO MEREDITH: ROMANTICISM IN 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL; Vol. IX: THE 
DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY; Vol. X: 
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YESTERDAY. Barnes & Noble. $5.00 each 


volume. 

Originally published during the twenties and 
thirties, this series offers a leisurely summary of 
the development of the novel in England. For 
the general student it is far superior to the one- 
volume gallop through the topic; specialists in 
the field will find its bibliographies dated and 
some of its generalizations no longer acceptable. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY. By BeEnyja- 
MIN FINE. Rev. ed. Pp. 561. $6.00. 


The education editor of the New York Times 
brings his now standard book up to date. Espe- 
cially valuable for the teacher who is thrust into 
public relations work with little or no training. 


Pamphlets 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WISCONSIN 
CONFERENCE ON COMMUNICATION, 
JULY 10-14, 1950. University of Wiscon- 
sin. Pp. 50. (Lithoprinted.) 

The conference dealt with several communi- 
cation arts: language, painting, music, dance, 
architecture, and motion pictures. One sym- 
posium, four main addresses, and summaries of 
three-day discussion groups—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college—are followed by an over-all 
summary and “projections.”’ Paul Lazarsfeld’s 
sociological view of the mass media contains 
original thinking on problems vital to teachers 
of English. 


THE MEXICAN CULTURAL MISSION 
PROGRAMME. By Luoyvp H. Huvcues. 
(“Monographs on Fundamental Education,” 
No. 3.) UNESCO; American outlet, Colum- 
bia University Press. Pp. 77. $0.45. 

A report of the progress and techniques in 
the Mexican program of fundamental education 
in isolated communities. 


College Teaching Materials 


GENERAL SPEECH: AN INTRODUCTION. 
By A. Craic Barrp and FRANKLIN H. 
KNowER. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 500. $3.50. 
General Speech is designed to meet the needs 

of college students who expect to take only one 

college course in speech. The book is based pri- 
marily on the authors’ point of view that speech 
is a matter of social adaptation. There are ex- 


cellent chapters on suggested topics, organiza- 
tion and outlining of material, personality of the 
speaker, critical listening, the development of 
confidence, language, the speaking voice, bodily 
action, visual aids in speech, adapting the 
speech to the listeners, informative speaking, 
persuasive speaking, and radio speaking. 


It is unfortunate that typographical errors 
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were not discovered in the proofreading of the 
chapter entitled “Articulation and Pronuncia- 
tion.” The use of the e of “feet” as a diphthong 
and the inclusion of wh as a voiced consonant 
are examples. 

The “Projects and Problems” presented at 
the end of each chapter should prove of great 
value to the instructor. The bibliographical ref- 
erences are excellent. 

This book is a practical and usable addition 
to the field of public speaking. 

DoroTuy MULGRAVE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO DRAMA. By Haro.xp R. 
WALLEY. Scribner’s. Pp. 699. $4.00. 


This introduction to the drama has been con- 
ceived and executed as a combined sourcebook 
and laboratory manual for the beginning stu- 
dent who must read rather than see the play. 
The approach is analytical. The first two sec- 
tions on the art and development of the drama 
(sixty pages) are largely technical and supply 
the necessary orientation for the third, ‘The 
Achievement of the Drama.” This is the core of 
the book, for Professor Walley believes that the 
best introduction to the drama is an introduc- 
tion to the best drama. It consists of the full 
texts of twelve plays, each chosen because it 
represents a masterpiece of its kind, and each 
preceded by an introductory discussion of the 
dramatic type it exemplifies. The plays are 
Oedipus, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, The Misan- 
thrope, The W ay of the World, Phaedra, An Enemy 
of the People, The Sea Gull, The Playboy of the 
Western World, Desire under the Elms, The 
Dream Play, and Cyrano de Bergerac. Textual 
annotations are kept under control but are ade- 
quate to make the text intelligible to the mod- 
ern reader; illustrations show the four basic 
types of stage for which the drama has been 
designed; a supplement contains an intensive 
study guide and detailed questions designed to 
make the student reflect; an eclectic bibliogra- 
phy indicates the collections of drama and criti- 
cal studies most useful to the student; and last, 
but by no means least, a decent index is pro- 
vided. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH DRA- 
MA: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Ger- 
ALD Eapes BENTLEY. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. 823.°$6.50. 


ENGLISH 


Twenty-three plays selected to illustrate as 
many as possible “of the dramatic modes, 
forms, and conventions which have gained sig- 
nificance in the dramatic evolution of ten cen- 
turies.”’ Since this is a text designed for under- 
graduates, the editing has been done with their 
needs in mind. Thus, in the interest of clarity, 
many alterations have been made in the texts; 
notes have been kept to the minimum; hun- 
dreds of stage directions have been added to the 
texts to help students visualize the action. Each 
play is preceded by a list of the principal events 
in the author’s life and by a brief introduction. 
Plays range from the medieval mystery play of 
The Deluge or Noah’s Flood to the nineteenth- 
century mystery, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 


POEMS IN ENGLISH, 1530-1940. By Davip 
DaIcHEs. With the assistance of WILLIAM 
Cuarvat. Ronald Press. Pp. 763. $3.50. 


An anthology of British and American po- 
ems selected for the teaching and enjoying of 
poetry, designed for teachers and students of all 
shades of critical opinion, and edited with criti- 
cal and historical notes. Only complete poems 
are included. 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF THE NEOCLAS- 
SIC AGE. Edited by Henry Hitcu ApAmMs 
and BAXTER HatHaway. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 412. $5.50. 


Selections from the writings of dramatic 
critics in England, France, and Germany from 
about 1600 to the rise of the Romantic Move- 
ment. The complete text of thirty-four essays— 
some familiar, others translated into English for 
the first time—each with a general introduction 
and brief notes, all in English translation. An 
important volume for the student of drama and 
of criticism. 


Revised Editions 


WRITER’S GUIDE AND INDEX TO ENG- 
LISH. By Porter G. Perrin. Rev. ed. 
Scott, Foresman. Pp. 833. $2.75. 


The point of view and the presentation of 
material in this edition are basically the same as 
in the 1942 edition. The chapters have been re- 
arranged; more than half of the exercises are 
new, and new materials will be found in those 
which are retained in form. The chief revision 
has been intended to clarify statements, to show 
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the relationship between topics, and to improve 
the articulation between the “Guide” and the 
“Tndex.” 


THE NEW TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH. By Rosert T. OLIveR and 
Rupert L. Corrricnt. Rev. ed. Dryden 
Press. Pp. 563. $3.75. 


Thoroughly revised to include suggestions 
from colleagues, students, and teachers who 
have used earlier editions, this textbook, written 
in the conviction that “speech is to have a role 
of first importance in tomorrow’s world,” is in 
harmony with the unified study of communica- 
tion now found in many colleges. Includes good 
chapters on “The Role of the Listener,”’ “The 
Use of Visual Aids,” and “Speech via the New 
Media of Communication’”—radio, television, 
and public-address systems. 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLISH. By G. G. 
Covutton. Dutton. Pp. 321. $4.50. 


A new printing of the fourth edition of this 
standard work now makes it available again. 
Includes twenty-three illustrations. 


LITERARY MASTERS OF ENGLAND. Ed- 
ited by Netson S. BusHNELL, Paut M. 
Futcuer, and WARNER TAyLor. Rinehart. 
Pp. 1158. $5.00. 


An anthology planned for the survey course 
which concentrates on leading figures only. Pro- 
fessor Bushnell has been chiefly responsible for 
the preparation of the revised edition, and he 
states his working principles clearly : the elimina- 
tion of subsidiary material of dubious usefulness 
and the substitution of added original selections 
from the masters; the correction as far as pos- 
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sible of any controversial or erroneous details 
which have escaped previous scrutiny; and the 
strengthening of the Introduction by added de- 
tail linking the writings of the masters to the 
history of their country. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF COMPOSITION. 
By Kenpatt B. Tart, JoHN FRANCIS 
McDermott, Jr., and DANA O. JENSEN. 
4th ed. Rinehart. Pp. 655. $2.50. 


Same over-all organization used as in pre- 
vious editions. All nine chapters of Part I have 
been thoroughly revised or rewritten, with many 
minor revisions in other chapters and much new 
illustrative material. Two principles govern this 
as the three previous editions: statement of prin- 
ciples of all kinds are kept in the affirmative 
(students are told what fo do) and the focus is 
kept that the book is a manual for writing, not 
speaking. 


WRITING FROM OBSERVATION. Revised 
under the editorship of Grorce A. PEcK. 
From the edition edited by LEstre L. HANA- 
WALT and Emre A. Newcoms. Harcourt. 
Pp. 544. 

The present form of this volume, as the ear- 
lier edition, represents the work of the Wayne 
University English Department and staff judg- 
ment since 1942. The aim of this text is to make 
the student utilize his own direct observation as 
the source material for his writing. It does this 
through the use of materials that show how 
writers have actually observed the world about 
them and conveyed their observations. These 
are grouped into six sections dealing with ‘“Ob- 
servation of the Family,” “Nature,” “The 
City,” “The Student,” “Of Oneself,” and “The 
Principle of Observation.” 


Nonfiction 


OUT OF THIS WORLD: ACROSS THE 
HIMALAYAS TO FORBIDDEN TIBET. 
By Lowe1t Tuomas, Jr. Greystone. $3.75. 


Father and son, news commentators, were 
invited by the Dalai Lama to visit the sacred 
city of Lhasa—an arduous journey. This is an 
account of the Living Buddha, Tibetan monas- 
teries, and a mysterious people and country 
little known to white men. Thirty-two full-color 
photographs, one hundred in black and white. 


Tibet, already invaded, is all that stands be- 
tween Red China and India. 


THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS. By Ricx- 
ARD D. Attick. Macmillan. Pp. 338. $5.00. 


Professor Altick tells the stories behind some 
of the more exciting and rewarding quests which 
literary scholars have ventured upon. His Intro- 
duction realistically and often humorously de- 
scribes the doings of the scholarly tribe of pro- 
fessors of English. Readable. 
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DONNE’S POETRY AND MODERN CRITI- 
CISM. By LEonaRD UNGER. Regnery. Pp. 
gt. $3.00 
Discusses the criticism of Brooks, Ransom, 

Eliot, and others in the light of Donne’s poetry 

and the “metaphysical” aspects which have 

loomed so large in modern criticism. 


INDIAN ART: BASED ON THE GREAT 
LONDON EXHIBIT, 1947-48. Edited by 
Str LetcH AsuTon. Coward-McCann. 
$15.00. 


A beautiful, expensive book devoted to paint- 
ing, sculpture, textiles, and other arts. Many 
halftones, a few in color. An interesting library 
book. 


THE ORIGINS OF WIT AND HUMOR. By 
ALBERT Rapp. Dutton. $2.75. 


Introduction: “Laughter is born of hatred 
and aggressiveness. It is basically and categori- 
cally savage. .. . Is laughter related to sex? or 
to play? or to love? or to hate?”’ Chapter i, “The 
First Source,” with clever illustrations from the 
Stone Age. Chapters on ridicule, wits, riddles, 
puns, repartee, “Have you heard this one?” etc., 
follow. There are many good stories and illustra- 
tions. 


THE ROMANTIC ROGUE: BEING THE 
SINGULAR LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF RUDOLPH ERICH RASPE, CREA- 
TOR OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. By 
Joun CaRSWELL. Dutton. $4.00. 


Carswell has re-created the eighteenth-cen- 
tury background and made of Raspe a colorful 
individual. His accomplishments in the field of 
geology are of special interest as the idea is de- 
veloped by Carswell and related to his successes 
and failures as a man and a writer. Photographs. 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC, 
1951. Edited by Joun Kieran. Macmillan. 
$2.00 (cloth) ; $1.00 (paper). 


Interesting and essential information—a 
fact-finding book. In world affairs, economics, 
history, sports, literature, music, art, plays, sci- 
ence, commerce, industry—here are the answers 
to your questions. Historical and statistical ac- 
count of states and cities. Complete; up to date. 
An ideal reference book. 896 pages. 
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THE EPIC OF KOREA. By A. WicFAL 

GREEN. Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 

The author served as judge advocate in 
Korea during the American occupation. Based 
on the issues at stake—Korea’s past, the present 
characteristics and problems, with a review of 
the events which led up to the present war. A 
timely book. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE. Edited by SaDLEIR. Preface 
by Freperick Pace. “Oxford Trollope 
Crown Edition.” $3.50. 

This Autobiography has now been corrected 
to accord with Trollope’s manuscript, which is 
in the British Museum. Chapters deal with 
Trollope’s boyhood, parents, and education. He 
discusses most of his books at length. Of special 
interest is a chapter on “English Novelists of 
the Present Day”: Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Charles Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, and others. A 
chapter on literary criticism which “has in the 
present day become a profession” is in tune 
with recent expressions by our critics and re- 
viewers. 


F.O. MATTHIESSEN (1902-1950): A COL- 
LECTIVE PORTRAIT. Edited by Paut M. 
SwEEzy and Leo HuBERMAN. Schuman. Pp. 
154+xii. $2.50. 

A brief factual biography; two considerable 
excerpts from Matthiessen himself, one of them 
autobiographical; five extended essays on the 
man and his work; twenty-nine brief reminis- 
cent tributes; and a complete bibliography. The 
composite picture shows a thoroughly kind, 
completely honest, highly intelligent, emotion- 
ally intense teacher and scholar-critic. 


CERVANTES. By Gary MacEé1n. Bruce. 

Pp. 223. $3.25. 

MacE6in sees Cervantes as a heroic soldier 
and a good civil servant—who always missed his 
earned rewards—and decidedly a faithful Cath- 
olic. The biographer emphasizes the nobility of 
Don Quixote’s character—almost to the exclu- 
sion of the satirical motive with which his crea- 


tion began. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. Edited by WARREN Bower. Lip- 
pincott. Pp. 713. $4.95. 

Thirty-five chapters on various aspects of 
writing and getting it published. Twenty-nine 
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contributors, most of them financially successful 
writers (though not famous ones), give advice 
on creative and practical writing. Bower directs 
the Writing Center at New York University. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FOLK- 
LORE, MYTHOLOGY, AND LEGEND, 
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Vol. II. Edited by Maria Leacn. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $7.50. 


Volume II completes this huge reference 
work to which twenty-eight leading folklore 
specialists have contributed. Many cultures are 
covered. Fascinating, discriminating, inspiring. 
Alphabetically arranged. About 8” X 103”. 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


RIVER OF THE SUN. By James RAMSEY 
ULitMman. Lippincott. $3.50. 


By the author of The White Tower. Mark Al- 
lison, ex-Army pilot with something to forget, 
joins an oil-seeking expedition going into the 
Amazon wilds. One woman accompanies the 
group, hoping to find her husband, Dr. Barma, a 
scientist who has disappeared in the jungles. 
There are other characters—most of them dis- 
turbed by emotions from which they would 
escape. The tensions, the wilderness, the sav- 
ages, the conflicts with man against man and 
against self, make this an exciting story. Janu- 
ary Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


MOLDED EARTH. By 
VauGHAN. Dutton. $3.00. 


RICHARD 


The action is laid in Wales; the characters 
are Welsh farm people. A feud has existed be- 
tween two families for generations, and the old- 
est sons of the families are bitter enemies. When 
they find that a younger brother of one is in love 
with a young sister of the other, passions flame. 
The prose is sensitive, beautiful, enriched by a 
love of nature and an awareness of Welsh super- 
stitions and intuitions. Good. 


THE FRESH AND OPEN SKY AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Ricnarp SULLIVAN. 
Holt. $3.00. 


Nineteen short stories, sensitive in mood and 
characterization. The title story is a tender 
revelation of a moment in the life of two boys, 
while “The Women” records a man’s feelings as 
he observes mother, wife, and child. Unusually 
effective. 


NO HIGH ADOBE. By Dorotny L. PItts- 
BuRY. University of New Mexico Press. 
$3.50. 

The author has made the Southwest and its 
culture a lifetime hobby. In the Anglo-Ameri- 


cans, Spanish, and Indians—their histories and 
impact upon one another—she finds romance 
and picturesque material for the stories she 
wishes to tell. Her motive is that readers may 
share her love and admiration for the people of 
northern New Mexico. 


RIVERS PARTING. By SutrLey BARKER. 
Crown. $3.00. 


By the author of Peace My Daughters, which 
won high praise. The background is Sherwood 
Forest, Nottingham, and New Hampshire, sev- 
enteenth century. John Scarlock, farmer re- 
ported to be a Robin Hood family descendant, 
answered the call of the wild—New Hampshire. 
Later his son returned for a time to the old Eng- 
lish farm. An excellent historical setting, men 
struggling for personal liberty, romance with 
and without the blessing of clergy, old London 
and New America. Action, dignity, charm. De- 
cember Literary Guild choice. 


CAUGHT. By Henry GREEN. Viking. $3.00. 


By the author of Loving and Nothing, which 
it preceded in England. It is the story of Rich- 
ard Roe and his motherless boy. Roe became a 
member of the Auxiliary Fire Service in the 
early war days. His experiences in training and 
when the blitz came were shocking to a simple- 
minded man. 


PASSPORT TO PERIL. By RoBert PARKER. 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


By the ex-foreign correspondent-author of 
Ticket to Oblivion. Setting: Hungary, after 
World War II. A horror story of international 
intrigue—German and Russian spies and war 
generals working underground with plans for 
the next war. An American is innocently in- 
volved. Blood-curdling. The foreign correspond- 
ent, who has been there, quite evidently believes 
we should think on these things. 
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THE COLLECTED LATER POEMS OF 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. New 
Directions. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


This book won for Dr. Williams the (Pub- 
lishers’ Association) National Book Award, 
1950. It contains all his poems since 1939 except 
the long Paterson—many here first published. 
The expression is usually oblique or elliptical, 
the verse usually free with unusual line divi- 
sions, the language often anatomical. Was it 
Dr. Williams who said that one intention of the 
New Poets is to enrage (outrage?) lovers of con- 
ventional verse? 


THE BEST OF HAWTHORNE. Edited by 
Mark VAN Doren. Ronald. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


Contains, besides The Scarlet Letter, a num- 
ber of the tales and sketches, some prefaces, and 
a few pages from The American Notebooks. The 
Introduction, Notes, and Bibliography are com- 
plete enough to be valuable without being too 
specialized. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE. By Eruetwyn D. 
HoraLinc. Exposition Press. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


ENGLISH 


On each page a short, sincere, gracefully ex- 
pressed perception of some not unusual but sig- 
nificant experience. Mrs. Hotaling taught Eng- 
lish in high schools more than thirty years; her 
students must have been fortunate. 


TRIO. By W. Somerset MaucHam. Double- 
day. $2.00. 


Three of Maugham’s short stories which have 
been filmed. Complete scripts and original 
stories: Verger,” “Mr. Know-All,”’ and 
“Sanitorium.” 


THE SCOTS BOOK OF LORE AND FOLK- 
LORE. Compiled by RonaLp MacpoNALp 
Dovuctas. Dutton. $5.00. 


Poetry, folklore, rhymes and tales, facts, 
fragments, and a few prose extracts and letters. 
There are black-and-white drawings, some used 
as illustrations of poems and stories; and a num- 
ber of very beautiful colored double-page photo- 
graphs of Scottish scenes and castles. Maps and 
an index. A very attractive volume. 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


© Special rates for teachers in active service 


¢ Living accommodations available on and 
near the campus 


¢ Organized social and recreational program 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, courses in English 
and American literature, semantics, philology. A work- 
shop in the teaching of English Composition and Com- 
munication. Unique artistic, literary, and scholarly 
resources at the University and in the metropolitan 
area. 

Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate 
School; in the college of Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in 
the Schools of Architecture, Commerce, Engineering, 
Music, Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion, and Social 
Work; and in the departments of Occupational Ther- 
apy, Physical Therapy, Radio, Television, and Cine- 


ma. 
WRITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


a 
— SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 25—Aug. 3 * FOUR WEEKS SESSION—Aug. 6—Aug. 31 
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Karl J. Hoizknecht, New York University 


The interesting content and readable style of 

this authoritative book have stimulated new in- 

terest in Shakspeare among college students. 

It has been received with keen delight by lov- 

ers of Shakespeare everywhere. The stirring age 

which produced Shakespeare is described in 

some of its more important social and cultural 

aspects. The author covers Elizabethan pro- 

duction problems, Elizabethan stage costume 

and properties, and the influence of condi- 

tions of stage and company upon the drama- 

tist. The final chapter consists of pictorial 

representations of the plays as conceived by 

various artists, each interpreting Shakespeare - 
in the spirit of his own time. 492 pages From The Backerounds of Shakespeare's Plays 


Seven Plays of the Modern Theater 


Ibsen Chekhov Maugham Coward O’Neill « Anderson Williams 
Vincent Wall and James Patton McCormick, Wayne University 


The content of this book embodies to a large extent the preferences of forty 
teachers as determined by a recent survey. The enthusiasm with which it has 
been received by both teachers and students is therefore not surprising. It em- 
phasizes the plays themselves. The supplementary material includes only that 
which makes a definite contribution toward the students’ understanding and ap- 
preciation of the plays presented. A highly readable introduction covers conven- 
tions in the drama, various theories of the drama, and resources of the theater; 
particular attention is given to the reader’s complete enjoyment of drama in the 
“theater of the mind.” Preceding each play is a helpful chronology of the drama- 
tist’s life and a critical essay on his development as an artist. 541 pages 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Backgrounds of Shakespeare’s Plays 
1 
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A Complete 
College Reader 


JOHN HOLMES e CARROLL S. TOWLE 
Tufts College University of New Hampshire 


in consultation with WILLIAM H. HILDRETH, Ohio State University 


ONE VOLUME EDITION available 


TWO VOLUME EDITION: 
I. Non-Fiction March, 1951 
II. Play, Story, and Verse March, 1951 


Instructor’s Manual available 
by O. E. PALMER, Michigan State College 


“Much interesting and varied material and so wide a range of 
authors that the mere handling of the book would be an educa- 
tional experience.” 


J.S. Lixpsay, Hunter College 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas | San Francisco 5 
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Helpful reference books for writing 
and teaching 


THE OPDYCKE LEXICON 


Of Word Selection 
By John Baker Opdycke 


author of Say Whot You Mean, Get It Right, Take a Letter Please and Don't Say It 


R ANYONE who wants to use words that say what he means and mean what 
they say: 12,000 English words at work in practical usage—the origin of each, 
its history and evolution, amusing bits of word family gossip—all told in an engaging 
style which impresses each word vividly upon the memory. The words selected 
demand differentiation because of habitual misuse. A model vocabulary builder. $5.00 


THE COMPOUNDING AND 


HYPHENATION OF ENGLISH WORDS 
By Alice Morton Ball 


REFERENCE work for solving one of the great problems of English composition. 
Supplements all dictionaries listing over 25,000 words alphabetically, showing 


whether hyphenated or not, plus a clarified set of rules for hyphenation and com- 
pounding. $4.00 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


HIS NEW, completely revised edition of this great reference book—for years 
a standard for teachers, students, speakers, authors—has been reset in new, easy- 
to-read typographical form. 8,000 synonyms and 4,000 antonyms together with the 
correct use of prepositions. Double index. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Emphatype Edition 


145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested definitions—thousands more than any other dic- 
tionary in its field—make this big NEW COLLEGE STANDARD the most compre- 
hensive college-size dictionary available. Features Emphatype, the simplest, surest 
way of showing you how to pronounce a word—literally at a glance. 1420 pages. 
1000 illustrations. $5.50 plain, $6.00 thumb-indexed. 


Send for examination copies on approval. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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SPENCER 
HOUGHTON 
British Literature BARROWS 


VOLUME I: BEOWULF TO SHERIDAN 
VOLUME II: BLAKE TO THE PRESENT 


A fresh, critical selection of the great works of imagination of the British 
people. It reflects the mature, independent judgment of three exceptional 
editors; is distinguished for its ripe, but unostentatious scholarship and 
its steady, lively concern for the interests of the undergraduate reader. 
The Editors—HAZELTON SPENCER, Late of The Johns Hopkins 
University; WALTER E. HOUGHTON, Wellesley College; and 
HERBERT BARROWS, University of Michigan. Volume One will be 
ready this spring; Volume Two, the following fall. 


COMPLETELY REVISED AND REWRITTEN WOOLLEY 
SCOTT 


College Handbook of BRACHER 
Composition, 5th Edition 


PREPARED BY FREDERICK BRACHER, POMONA COLLEGE 


NEW in organization and presentation. ORGANIZED for maximum 
performance as a text or reference. A SIMPLIFIED GUIDE to Ameri- 


can usage of the mid-century. 


College Department TH 


285 Columbus Avenue - Boston 16 
and Company 
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